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ABSTRACT 



Tutoring programs are viewed as being among the most 
successful of the several programs designed to provide academic 
support in postsecondary educational institutions for students who 
have weak formal educational backgrounds. Peer-tutoring programs^ 
designed specifically to serve students from educationally deficient 
backgrounds in postsecondary institutions are rather new and have 
been implemented in re'sponse to the relatively ^l^rge number of- 
students with weak educational backgrounds who now enter two- and 
four- year colleges and universities. This document was organized- to 
provide information in the following areas about special - 
peer-"'"utc/ring programs in postsecondary institutions: * their ^ 
developmentr goals and objectives, academic areas for tutoring, 
funding, selection of peer tutors / training programs for peer tutors,/ 
compensation of peer tutors, entry and exit criteria for tutees, 
tutee-tutor ratios, arrangements for the tutoring, and perceptions of 
program success- Using data of the^above sort, the essential 
ingredients o f peer-tutoring programs are discussed. A directory of 
fnitoring programs for educationally deficient students surveyed- in. 
this study has been provided, (Author/KE) . , 
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'Education is engaged in research designed to assist , I 
-individuals, and organizations responsible for American / 
^ higher education to improve the quality, efficiency, / 
and availability of education beyond the high sc,hool. 
In the pursuit of these objectives, the Center conducts- 
studies wh'ich: l)'usiBothe theories and methodologies of 
■ Jthe behavioral sciences; 2) seek to discover and to 
disseminate new perspectives on educational issues and 
new solutions to educational problems,; 3) seek to add 
substantially to the descriptive and analytical liter- 
ature on colleges, and universities^, 4) contribute to 
the systematic knowledge of several of the behavioral 
'sciences, notably psychology, sociology, economics, and 
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planning and pursuing their own programs in institutional 
research f . • . 
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in seeking knowledge^ the first step is 
silence J the seoond listening^ the third 
remembering^ the fourth -praotioing^ and 
the fifth— 'teaching others. 



Ibn Gabirol 



$ Introduction and Ptirpose^ 



Tutoging programs are viewed as being among the ^ 
most successful of the several programs, designed to pro- 
vide academic support for students who- have weak formal 
educational backgrounds in postsecondary educational 
institutions. These programs are also^thought to be 
very successful in elementary and secondary schools. 
Tutoring programs appear to be particularly effective - 
at the grade levels when other students— peers—are used 
as tutors.! . ^ ' 

Tutoring arrangements that use peer tutors have 
resulted in positive benefits foi^ tutors and tutees: 
Tutors tend to reinforce their own knowledge when they 
prepare material to teach someone else, their self-con- 
fidence and self-esteem are enhanced, they develop teach- 
ing skills and techniques, and they are given financial 
assistance. Tutees receive individualized instruction, 
have opportunities to interact with students who may 
have overcome similar problems and therefore to discover 
and reinforce their own unique strengths, and they are^ 
given an important boost toward. self-confidence in addi- 
tion to consistent exposure" to a role. model. 

Peer-tutoring" programs are not new. Formal and 
informal arrangements for tutoring i-n postsecondary in- 
stitutions have existed for some time, .but-usually as 
either a campuswide service for all students, or avail- 
able only to students who could afford to pay for private 
individual tutoring sessions. However, peer-tutoring 
programs designed. specifical ly to serve students from- 



educationally deficient backgrounds in postsecondary 
institutions are rather new and, have been implemented 
in response to the relatively large number of students 
with weak educational backgrounds who now enter two- . 
and fo.ur-year colleges and universities. / 

^ Although the growth of peer-tutorilig programs 

in postsecondary institutions over the past few years 
has been substantial, little information has been system- 
atically collected about them. Also, efnpiric#l evidence 
of the succeS's- of these programs over time is virtually 
nonexistent. In part, the latter condition can be attri- 
buted to the relative newness of these programs and in 
part to the lack of resources necessary to systematically 
examine their effectiveness. While hard data are de- 
sirable in both of the above areas, this ^tudy focuses 
upon the former: the characteristics of peer-tutoring 
programs in postsecondary institutions. 

The present survey has been designed to provide 
descriptive information about peer-tutoring^programs for 
the educationally deficient in order to assist post- 
secondary institutions that may wish to impalement these 
programs, and to provide baseline data that* may be useful 
for future studies. Additionally, the dlita presented in 
this study should be useful in assessing the direction 
^and organization of programs already -in existence. 

This survey 'Was organized to provide information 
in'" the following areas about special peer-tutoring pro- 
grams in postsecondary 'institutions: their 'development,- 
goals and objectives, academic areas for tutoring, fund- 
ing, selection of peer tutors, training programs fom 
peer tutors, comf)ensation of peer tutors, entry^and exit, 
criteria for tutees, tutee-tutor ratios , arrangements 
for tutoring, and perceptions of program success. Using 
data of the above sort, the essential ingredients of a. 
peer-tutoring program are provided.* Finally, consider- 
ations for evaluating peer-tutoring programs are dis- 
cussed. 
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A directory ofl tutoring programs for education- 
ally deficient students surveyed in this studj^^has been 
provided fhr those who may wish to contact individual 
program directors, and is 'included^in Appendix A.. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SURVEY 

■ , ■ * 

During the 1972-73 academic year questionnaires 
(see Appendix B) were mailed to a geographically repre- 
sentative sample of 110 two- and four-year colleges 
selected from those identified as having, special tutor- 
ing programs for educationally deficient^tude^s. 
r.eventy-eight institutions responded for a r Japrr rate 
of 71 percent. Of the 78 institutions that if^fponded, . 
64, or 58 percent, reported the existence of a ^special 
tutoring program that, except in two instances^,' us^d ^' 
peer tutors. The 14* other responses recei^ecl "eiifier^^had 
no^tutoring program or had a general campuswide program 
with no attempt made to assist educationally deficient 
students. Table 1 (page 4) provides a summary of the 
distribution of questionnaires mailed and received. . 

Intierviews (see Appendix B) were conducted ^at 
20 institutions that were selected from questionnaire 
responses on the basis of: the number of tutees served 
(more than 75), the size of the program budget ($15,000 
and ahpve), the length of time the program had been in 
existence (minimum of two years), geographical location 
of the institutions (diverse). Institutional type (two- 
or four-year), and the ethnic diversity of the tutees 
s.ervQd in the program (Black, Chicano, Native American; 
Puerto §ican, Asian, and White). Table 2 (page 5) sum- 
marizes the distribution of institutions selected for 
interviewing on the basis* of geographical location and 
college type. 

• 

Interviews at each institution^were. conducted 
tp provi'de a deeperoView of the infoi^mation reported on 
the questionnaire and^ importantly, to obtain the views 
held about the tutorial program from college ?idminis- 
trators, peer-tutoring program administrators, faculty 
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niewbers, peer tutors, and tutees. In addition to the 
interviews conducted, information about the program was 
gained from examination of . existing documents at each 
institution. 

The §3fnple of institutions included in the survey 
study was deliberately selected to insure representative- 
ness. The findings reported may therefore have limited 
§ applicability. The intent was not to generalize the 

\ findings to all two- and --tour ^year col leges, but to pro- 
vide general information about the relatively new pheno- 
.'T^enon Qf^peer- tutoring programs that is appearing in 
institutions that serve many- students from educationally 
deficient backgrounds. 

The data collected were both quantitative and 
qualitative. The analyses of thc^. data reflect a syn- 
thesis of interviews, staff observations, and question- 
naire responses. 



II. Results of the Survey 



The recerlt emergence of peer-tutoring programs 
for the educationally deficient student appears to have 
been rather spontaneous. How and why these programs 
came about and how they are viewed within the institu- 
tions that house them are areas with which this^survey 
is concerned. From the analysis and synthesis of 
questionnaire and interview data we discuss : the de- - ■ 
velopment of peer-tutoring programs, the goals held for 
them, the academic subjects ^'in which tutoring most fre- 
quently occurs, program budgets, tutor selection, train- 
ing and compensation, program entry-and-exit criteV^'a 
for tutees, the number of tutees served through the 
programs, and J:he arrangements used for tutoring. A 
description of ' program director's is included and this 
chapter concludes with an analy'sis of the perceptions 
•held by selected individuals and groups within the sur- 
vey institutions about peer-tutoring programs. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PEER-TUTORING PROGRAMS 

Most peer- tutoring programs surveyed were estab- 
lished in 1970 or 1971. Only one program was started as 
early as 1964 and a few were established in 1968 and 1969 
Apparently the establ ishment of most programs is associ- 
ated with the increase in' students who, are educationally 
deficient in basic college courses. 

Impetus-for establi^ment of most of the programs 
came from colle'ge administrators, but some grew out of 



the efforts of. faculty members, counselor^, and students. 
Certain programs also resulted from the combined efforts 
of all^ of the above ' gffeups . 

Significantly, most programs (64 percent) were 
initiated as regular, autonomous programs. Other pro- 
grams grew out of or continue to be an adjunct to such 
existing student support programs as EOP, Upward' Bound, 
Special Services for Disadvantaged Students, and general 
campuswide tutorial servites. 

The greatest obstacle to the implementation of 
peer- tutoring program's' has been- financial'. Fifty -five 
percent of the program directors interviewed report that 
lack of funds was the primary obstacle ir), implementing 
these, programs. Additionally, most of the program 
directors felt that because of present limited funding 
the programs did not currently provide tutoring for many 
students' who could benefit from this service. Evidently 
obtaining funds to support peer-tutorjng programs at de- 
sirable levels from existing institutional resources or 
from external . funding sources is frequently frus'trating 
and difficult, if not impossible. Other obstacles en- 
countered in implementing peer- tutoring programs were, 
in order of importance: „ faculty support, academic 
standards, committee approval, and adequate space. 

The above obstacles were eliminated or reduced 
substantially by scaling down the size of proposed peer- 
tutoring programs and by convincing faculty members 
that these programs were not designed ito jeopardize 
their teaching authority or pasition but rather to pro- 
vide additional help for many students. The success " 
experienced in removing the critical barriers to program 
implementation reported above attests to the skill -^and 
determination of program directors and other college 
administrators--quali ties that are essential for the 
implementation of most new programs. 

Despite the obstacles j peer-tutfaring programs 
appear to have gained in popularity and are thought to 
be rather effective in providing for the academic needs 



Qf Students who, because of inadequate educational back- 
grounds, experience academic difficulty in the college 
setting. To accommodate these programs, severaT institu- 
tions hQ\?e expanded their 'facilities to include complete 
learning centers or tutorial laboratories. It is likely 
that many other institutions wilKalso establish such 
centers when resources permit. Y 



PEER-TUTDRING PROGRAM GOALS 

College administrators, program directors, 
faculty members, tutors, and tutees associated with the 
programs surveyed are gener^ally in agreement about the 
goals of peer-tutoring programs. These goals, ranked^ 
on the basis of frequency of response, are listed in 
Table'3 below. 

' Table 3 . 



TUTOR PROGRAM GOALS* 



No.. 



Goal 



1 

2 

3 
4 



6 
7 

' 8 
9 

10 



To provide academic support for students who lack 

the educatiortal background for college work. 
To ensure student retention in college and 

subsequent graduation • 
To' help students develop self-concept 
To help students develop self-confidence and 

reduce feelings of fear of failure 
To improve human relations and the sense of 

campus community among students 
To provide individualized help 
To provide help in developing study skills 
To improve academic performance 
To improve basic skills in reading and the 

use of language 
To help students adjust to college • 



*Basedron interviews with program directors, college 
administrators, faculty members, peer tutors, and tutees. 
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Although^ the above program goals reflect con- 
siderable agreement, one program director responded to 
the interview question regarding goals by stating, "Well , 
that's nuts and bolts, and I really don't know." Atypical 
as this was, it does indicate that at least. one institu- 
tion implemented a peer-tutoring program to give the im- 
^^pression of responding. to the academic needs of educa-* 
tionally deficient students, but without formulating the 
goals necessary to make thils a viable program for these 
students. In fact, additional Interviews at this insti- 
tution revealed that the tutoring program for the educa- 
tionally deficient student was initiated to quiet demands 
from these students for st)me sort of academic support. 

> '• , ^ . • • ■ 
Examination of the list of goal s. presented in 
^ Table 3 would seem to indicate that the first goal, 
"To provide academic support for students who lack the » 
educational background for college work," and the eighth 
goal, "To improve academic performance,'* are the same. : 
This is not the case. Thq first goal refers to providing 
basic general support. The eighth goal is concerned with 
improving the academic performance of students who are 
iDerfprming at academically successful levels but who may 
be capable of doing better work. This latter goal is 
important in helping students to achieve at levels ,^ 
commensurate with their ability and interest. 

The success of peer-tutori ng/programs in accom- 
plishing the goals held for them is [not well documented.. 
None of the programs included ^in th| interview phase of 
this inve'stigation had conducted systematic evaluations 
of the degree to which the goals hel^ for the program had 
been met. Most persons interviewed, however, believed 
that their programs were effective and appeared to base 
-this belief on a student-retention criterion. Students 
whose educational qualifications upon entry into college 
are minimal but Who survive academically and remain in 
college represent the success of tutoring programs. Most 
interviewees felt that the retention rate for these stu- 
dents had improved and associated that improvement with 
the success of their programs in 'meeting their stated 
goals. With little doubt, student retention is an 
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indicator- of program effectiveness. What is not clear^ 
however, is whether student retention is attributable 
primarily to tutorial programs or to other influences 
on or off college campuses. 

ACADEMIC SUBJECTS FOR TUTORING 

Tutoring i<; generally provided in any academic 
area requested by tutees if tutors are. available and the 
budget permits employing them. On thet basis of the 
greatest number of tutees served, the two top academic 
areas requested are communication skills (.Including 
English, reading, writing, and'^speech) and mathematics, 
fn descending order after these are: life sciences, 
physical sciences , psychology and sociology , business 
and economics, social sciences, history and philosophy, 
and languages. The number o*f programs reporting these 
• academic areas as used by tutees is displayed in Table 4 
below. 



Table 4 

ACADEMIC SUBJECTS FOR TUTORING 
Ranked by Tutee Use 



Rank Order by Tutee Use 



— --~-^___Rank 
. Subject Area ' — 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1) Communication skills* 


28 


18 


9 


8' 


9 


4 


2) Mathematics 


18 


19 


11 


6 


- 1 


2 


3) Life sciences 


4 


1 


13 


6 


5 ■ 


4 


4). Psychology/Sociology 


1 


2 


2 


2 ' 


4 


4 


5) Business/Economics 


1 


3 


3 


2 


6 


5 


6) Social sciences/ 














H)istory/Philosophy 




3 


'5 


" 6 


6 


3 


7) Languages 




1 


6 


3 


7 


3 


8) Other** 






1 


1 


2 


6 



' .*Communication skills include English, reading, 
writing, and speech. ^' 

* *Other includes nursing, engineering, polttical 
science. 
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It is not surprising that the largest number 
of tutees request help in communication skills and mathe- 
matics rather than in other academic areas . Basic communi- 
cation and computational skills are viewed by many a^ being 
fundamental requisites to college success. Consequently, 
.these areas may receive th6 greatest use because o'f faculty 
and counselor encouragement or because students themselves 
recognize the necessity of successfully completing basic 
required academic subjects if they are to remain in college. 

THE MATTER OF MONEY 

The operating budgets of the tutoring programs 
surveyed ranged from $110 to $250,000 with a mean average 
fcof .$36,987 and a median of $16,791. - As noted in Table 5, - 
however,, the majority °bf programs hS3 budgets within the 
$5000 to $14,999 range. ■ ^ 

Table 5 > « 

BUDGET ALLOCATIOI^S FOR TUTORIAL PROGRAMS 



mc 



Size of Budget* 


Number of 


Colleges Reporting 


Less than $ 4,999 


11 


$5,000 - 14,999 


17 


15,000 - 24,999 


8 


25,000 - 34,999 


3 ■ 


35,000 - 44,-999 


2 


45,000 - 54,999 


3 


55,000 - 64,999 


3 


65,000 - 74,999 


1 


75,000 - 84,999 


4 . 


85,000' - 94,999 


1 


..95,0p0 - 104,999 • 


1 


105,000 - 199,999 


2 


200,000 + 


2 


No response 


6 - 


.. ^= ' • 


■ 64 


*Mean = $36,987 




Median = ^$16,791 






12 , 




11, 




1 



The major« sources of operating funds for tutorial 
programs at most Institutions were, ^n descending order: 
local resources such as institutional funds, faculty dona- 
tions, student fees , and foundation grants, and federal 
and state governments. Other institutions reported that 
operating funds were secured through various combinations 
of local, federal',, and state sources, as shown in Table 6. 



Table 6 p 
SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR TUTORIAL PROGRAMS 



Source 


Number of Col leges 
Reporting 


Federal 


12 


State 


11 


Local 

Institutional funds' 
Faculty donations 
Student fees 
Foundation. grants 


■ 13 


Federal and state 


8 


. Federal and-'-'local 


5 


State and local 


6 


Federal, stato, and local 8 


No response 


1 


N = 


64 



Regardless of the sourcfe of funds, 60 percent 
Of the program directors interviewed felt that existing 
operating budgets Were inadequate. ^Most of these directors 
stated that additional funds were needed to obtain tutors, 
equipment, and books and materials. Other directors 
stated that higher pay for tutors, greater use of computer 
services,^ improved facil iti es,- and program evaluation 
were needs that would also be satisfied by increases in 
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their operating budgets. Unfortunately, very few pro- ^ 
gram directors believed that additional operating furids 
for tutorial programs were forthcoming. Indeed, in 
several instances program allocations were being decreased ' 
because of the withdrawal of external funds ancj the in- 
stitutions were unwilling or unable to continue supp|)>t 
of the program at the-existfng level of funding. Clearly, 
if tutorial programs are to survive, more permanent 
funding arrangements must be found. 

' , - . » 

SELECTING PEER TUTORS 

Most programs select tutors on the basis of ^ 
grade-point average (usually an A or B in the course' in 
which tutoring is to be done and an overall GPA of 3.0, 
or B). Other criteria are: demonstrated proficiency, 
sensitivity, M/fderstanding, ability to relate to all 
students^^ financial need, faculty recommendation, volun- 
tary association, department chairman recommendation, > 
fprmer tutee status, and graduate student status. 
Although most programs report th^ use of a specific 
selection criterion (see Table 7) many programs select > 
tutors on the basis of several criteria. 



Table 7 

CRITERIA USEO TO, SELECT PEER TUTORS ^ 



Criteria 


dumber Programs 
Using 


GPA (at least 3.0 or B) ^ 
Demonstrated proficiency 
Sensitivity, understanding, and 

ability'to relate to all students 
Financiil need 
Faculty recommendation 
^Voluntary association 
Department chairman recommendatiQn 
Former tutee status ^. ^ 
Graduate student status 
No response 

'Jl : -J ■ 1 


38 
21 

18 
17 

15 t 
13 

3 

1 

1 ^ 
5 


N = 


. 54 
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One institution gives highest priority to former tutees 
because of the empathy and* understanding they can bring 
to the problems of peers in*need'of academic help. 
To the -extent thBt peer tutors selected on criteria 
other than GPA are successful, the practice of selecting 
mainly high-achieving students is brought into question. 
Evaluation of peer tutors*^selected by differing criteria 
is therefore a subject for further investigation. . 

• Peer tutors for most programs are chosen by pro- 
gram directors , with varying amounts of evaluation and 
informationr'giv^n by f^pulty members, staff, and students 
A number of programs, however, indicated that either 
faculty members-, academic department heac^s, faculty and 
students, or an honorary campus- organization selected 
them (see Table 8) . 



Table 8 

PERSON(S) SELECTING PEER TUTORS 



f 

Person(s) Selecting 


Number Programs 
Reporting 


Program director or coordinator 


27 


Program director and academic 




department liaison 


10 


Academic department faculty 


6 


Program director and staff 


5 


Program director and student 




coordinators ('tutors) 


4 


Academic department heads 


3 


Screening committee 


1 


Facul ty and students 


1 


' Honorary campus organization 


1 


No response 


6 


rr^ — ~~ 

i ..... 


64 
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The final decision to select a peer tutor is 
an important one. To ensure that peer tutors meet the 
various criteria used, it is desiratle to obtain input 
from severa-1 sources , .sujch as those displayed in Table 8. 
The use of these sources is limited only by a lack~of 
effort. > c • 

{ 

Every in^^titution reported that the"^ supply of 
potential peer tutors exceeded the demand, except in a 
few instances where securing tutors for night classes 
a/ commuter colleges presented logistical problems. This 
evidently resulted from a lack of personnel to coordinate 
requests for peer tutoring and the selection of peer 
tutors for late evening students. Clearly, peer-tutoring 
programs for nigbt students at cgmmuter colleges should 
be given greater attention. 



TRAINING PEER TUTORS 

Most of the programs surveyed reported some type 
of arrangement for training peer tutors. The basic charac- 
teristics of these arrangements are summarized in Table 9. 
Generally conducted by the program director or faculty ^ 
members, or both, these took the form, in most instances, 
of from one to, five hours of initial training, a special 
program during the summer, or a special course during 
' the school year. ' 

Initial training sessions generally cover a 
* combination of orientation, tutoring techniques, program^ 
philosophy and objectives, special tutee needs, tutor 
responsibilities and duties, handling special - problems 
(e.g., financial, reading, facul ty-tutee conflict) that 
may need- to be referred to the professional staff, inter- 
personal relations, diagnostic techniques, community and 
coljege resources, and the use of special equipment. 

Following the initial training sessions , "Aperiodic 
fo.llow-iup meetings are held in some programs with -the 
- .program director to discuss problems encountered and 
solutions to them. In other programs meetings are held 
between tutors and instructors of tutees. One program 

16 
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Table 9 •„ 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF PEER-TUTOR TRAINING PROGRAMS 



J. .. '—i^ 


Number 


Characteristic 


Programs 




Reporting 


I. Content of initial tutor training program* 

T 


A GpHpral ori pntatinn 


12 


R Ti]+*nK''inn +*PrhniniiP^ 


11 


C Pr'nnK'am nhilnQnnhv/ anH nhiPP'h'ivP^ 
\^ » rru^iuiii pill luoupiijr aiiu ^uj ctu u i v co 


9 


D Ti]"hPP QDPrTal nppH^ 


5 


F* Tijfnr rp<?nnn<;i hi 1 i ti p<; and diit*Tp<? 


5 


F HflnHlinn cnprial nrrt hi Pmc 
r* naiiuiiii^ o|Jclicii piuuiciiio 


5 


* fn- T n i*PK'nA**'Qri na 1 K'pla'h'innQ 

^- \3 • X 1 1 L C 1 OUIIu 1 1 CluLIUIIO 


5 


H niannnQ"hir "hprhniniip^ 

II* U'luMIIUOUlU UCwIIIIISjUCO 


3 . 


X • UUIIIIIIUil 1 Ljr uilU y^u I I c^c 1 coUUr Leo 


0 


•1 IIqo r\'f cnorirfl PniiT nmpn"f* 

U* Uoc Ul OjJcLi Q L^CLjU 1 pillCl 1 L 




11. Length of ini tiaV4utor training^ program 




0 

A 'Ipqq "hhan 1 hmiK' 
r\ • uCoo LMull 1 MUUr 


2 


B. 1-2 hours 


10 • 


C. 3-4 hour^ 


4 


D. 5-6 hours 


1 


E. 18 hours 


1 


F. 18 hours • 


1 


G.- 6 days (hours not indicated) 


. 1 


. H. 1-2 sessions (length of sessions 




not indicated) 


5 


I. 1-4 weekly sessions (lenqth of 




sessions not indicated) 


7 


J. 1-2 sessions before semester (length 




of sessions not indicated) 


2 


' ' K. l-r2 weekS' before semester during . 




summer 


; 1 


L. 1 semester of weekly glasses • 




IIlT Follow-up activities after initial tutor 




training (Focused on problems encountered 




by tutors) 




A, Tutor meetings/conferences with director 12 


B. Tutor weekly sessions with director 


1 6 


17 





\ Table 9. 
(continued) 



Characteristic 


dumber 

Programs 

Reporting 


C. Meetings between instructor of tutee 

and. tutor periodically 

D. Quarterly meetings of tutors with 

'director ^ 

E. Monthly tutor in-service program -\ 

F. Daily tutor training course 

G. Optional tutor class 

H. Review of videotapes 'of tutoring 

sessions ^ 

IV. Person (s) conducting tutor training 

sessions . ^ 

A. Program director/coordinator 

B. Faculty members' 

C. Program director and faculty 

D. Program staff and faculty 
E". Program staff 

F. Program director and director of 

reau 1 ng ^ 

G. Program director, faculty, 

cpunselors 
J. Program director, faculty, advanced 

peer ^tutors 
K. Program director, reading specialist, 
' counselor, experienced or advanced 
i peer -tutor 


5 

3 
1 

1 . 
1 

1 

15 
6 
4 
3 
2 

■ .2 

1 
1 

r 


• N = 


39 ' 



*Many programs include several of these areas 
inrTthe initial training program. ' q. 
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reported the use of video tapes of the tutoring session 
in analyzing tufcr effectiveness. 

# 

Some programs conduct either weekly or quarterly-^** 
fcllpw-up sessions for tutcrs/but th'e majority schedule 
follow-up sessions only when necessary. QRre program re- r 
ported holding a daily tutor gaining course and* another • 
conducts an optional tutor class regularly scheduled 
during the school year. ' - ^ ^ .^^"^"^ 

.5,Many programs -have no formal "training^p^ogram. 
In these* progratns, new peer tutors a'l^e informally assisted 
by experienced ones but are for the most part' forced to 
rely -on their ov resources. Although much time may be 
wasted in trying to, .discover, effective tutoring strategies 
without the benefit pf a formal tratning program, program 
directors and tutaes expressed great satisfaction .with ' « 
the performance of peer tutors^ whether they had undergone * 
formal training or not. It is' impprtant Xo note/ however," 
that t^iis satisfaction might be related .to the fact that 
no comparative judgments could be made within institutions 
since those surveyed had either' trained or untrained peer 
. .tutors, never a combination of both. 

'\ Tw9 examples of training programs for peer tutors 

" are briefly described below. ' 

Program a 

This program has a .'^trajning'sessiofi of six to 
eight weeks in the summer preceding the regular 
academic year. During this period, attention is, 
/focused on helping the^^peer tutor define his -or her 
. ' need?, methods of problem solving, and, mini -teaching 
sessions. Additionally, peer tutors role play and 
• critiques are provided by other peer tutors as well as 
by the professional' staff. ' Some use. of video-visual 
equipment is included in .the traijjing sessions. These 
training sessifins f ami liar iz^^eer tutors with good 
teachtfxg techniques, increase their self-confidence, 
and acquaint them with equipment '^and procedures that' 
facilitate the tutoring process."", 



One .of ^h^-'unique features of this training pro- 
gram is the process of development from the initial 
. selection of the peer tutor^to the actual tutoring 
■stage. In this ^-process , the selected peer tutor. is 
initially designated an apprentice tutor, after com- 
pT-eting the training program described above. As 
an appretitsice tutor, he or she ob^erVss master tutors 
, for a period of approximately one-half year. The 
apprentice tutor is then, advanced to the tutor level 
for an unspecified .period of. time while receiving- 
additional help and training from the professional 
staff ^nd master tutors. Classified as a tutor, the 
peer tutor functions independently and the program 
director is assured that those^reaching the final 
level are well -trained, experienced, and effective. - 

Another aspect of the , training program at this 
. institution is that faculty members i-n various 

academic disciplines meet with. peer tutors to tliscuss 
. ' .individual problems of- tutees^^^and to suggest tech- 
niques of working with them. However, the formal 
-training program described above is^ conducted by the 
director of the tutorial program, the reading special- 
ist, counselors, and experienced or master tutors. 



Program B " 

During the initial training peroiod new peer tutors 
- work with experienced ^es observing their tutoring 
techniques. . Faculty .members and assistant instructors 
in. the tutoring center give instruction to fieer tutors 
on the, following topics: 

■ ^ ■ . 

1) test administration 

2) evaluation of diagnostic tests 

3) terminology in reading 

In addition, each peer tutor receives a policies 
and procedures manual with which he or she is urged 
to become familiar. . ' • - 
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Continual training during ttje school term con- 
sists of frequerit laboratory, staff meetings to dis- 
cuss speciffc problems and to. review goals and pro- 
cedures of the tutoring center. Each tutor also meets 
at frequent intervals with a faculty member who evalu- 
ates his or her work, discusses the progress of tutees 
being Irelped by that tutor, and gives additional 
training whenever necessary. 



TUTOR COMPENSATION 

.• . ., ■ • fc 

By far the most widely used form of . compensation 
for tutors is financial; pay scales range from $.75 to 
$8.00 per hour. Most. programs (67 percent) compensate ^ 
peer tutors at the rate of $1 .65 to $2.95 per hour. A 
few programs have pay scales differentiated on the ba'^sis 
of academic and paraprofessional classification. As dis- 
played in Table 10 the general range of ^ these pay scales 
is from $1 . JO P^r hour for sophomores to $8.00 per hour- 
for paraprofessional s . . " 

Another form of compensation jsed by two of the 
programs surveyed is academic credit. GeneraVly, tutors 
can earn one or two units of academic credit per quarter 
or semester. In such instances, normal classroom'record- 
keeping procedures and monitoring are provided by appro- 
priate academic staff in association with the director 
of the tutorial program. While this option has merit, 
e^speoially for institutions with limited. funds, most peer 
tlitors indicate that they prefer financial compensation, 
particularly if additional money is needed for college - 
expenses. In contrast, the opportunity for students to 
earn academic credit by engaging in an activity such as ' 
.tutoring that may provide professional growth and personal 
. satisfaction is an attractive option. • - , 



PROGRAM ENTRY AND EXIT CRITERIA FOR TUTEE;> 

The majority of peer-tutoring programs surveyed 
• Jnad no entry requireioents for tut'des; these programs were 

■ ' y ■' ■ 
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Table 10 
TUTOR COMPENSATION 



Compensation 


Number of 

Colleges 

Reporting 


Financial hourly: $ .75-$1.59 per hr. 

- 1.60- 1.99 ■ 
2.00- 2.99 ' 
3.00- 3.99 
4.00- 4.99 
5.00+ 


•1 (1.5%) 
20 (31.2%) 
23- (35.9%) 
8 (12.5%) 

I \ I ,D/o } 


Financial scale: 
A. $3.00-$8.00 per hr. (including 
parciprofessionals) 


1 (1.5%) • 


E 


L Sophomore $2.10 per hr. . 

Juniors & Seniors 3.00 
^ Graduates 4.00 

Paraprofessibnal 5.50 


1 (1.5%) 


If 


:. Undergraduates 3.05-3.55 per hr. 
. Graduates 4.05 


1 (1.5%) 


^ 


). Sophomores , 2.25 per hr. 
\ Juniors ■ ^ 2.50 ; 
\ Seniors * ^.75 

Graduates 3.00 

\ ^ . _ 


I { \ .O/o) 


1 


:A Undergraduate -2.60 per hr. 
\Graduates 3.36 


1 (l.'5%) 


Acaddjfnic credit (1-2 units) 


2 (3 1%) 


Voluntary 


1 (1.5%) 


No response • ' ^ 


3. (4.6%) 


\ 


64 (100%) 

1 
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available to students at their request. Other programs 
were mandatory for students on academic probation, with 
lo'w-placement test scores, -or with an overall GPA below 
2.0, or C. 

In several other programs, faculty- members and 
counselors encouraged students to seek or referred them 
to, tutorial help. Since such referrals or encouragement 
are rarely ignored by^ students, these may also be viewed 
as a [Tiandate, .although the ^-decision to obtain tutorial • 

^helpVis optional. A summary of the criteria used" far 

'^tutee'-entry is provided in. Table 11. 



Table 11 
SELECTION CRITERIA FOR TUTEES 



Selection *Cri teria 


Number 

Programs 

Reporting* 


- Voluntary (no entry- requirement) 
Faculty or counselor referral 
Mandatory for students earning below 

C-average at end af 1st semester 
Mandatory for students earning Tow score 

on standardized test** at college 

entry 

Mandatory for students in special 

services program 
No response 


49 (76.5%) 
27 (42Jfo) 

11 (17.1%-) 

7 (TO. 9%) 

2 (3.1%) 
2 (3.1%) 




64 



*Number of programs reporting does not add to 64 
due to the use of more than one criteripn by some 
programs . 

^*Standardized tests used include: California Achieve- 
ment Test, Nelson-Denny Reading and English Test, Calif- 
ornia Reading and Language Tests. 
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'Generally, seeking tutorial help is self-initiated,' 
Although the psychological . impl ications of that fact were 
not made explicit in the interview data, they are clearly 
of critical importance: Students who seek help are likely 
to have a strong <desire to succeed, and their efforts to 
translate that desire into success, may be as important 
as the help received from tutors*.. : ^ ' „ 

Several criteria, as indicated in Table 12, are 
used to signify the completion of the tutoring program. 



Table 12 

PROGRAM EXIT CRITERIA FOR TUTEES 



Exit Criteria 


Number 

Programs 

Reporting* 


Demonstrated proficiency 
, Automatic at ,end of semester 

or quarter . ' 
When recompended for advanced work 
Voluntary e*xit 
Satisfy contract ' 
No response 


38 (59,0%) 

11 (17.1%) 
7 (10.9%) 
9 tl4.0%) 
^ 1 (1.5%) 
3 (4.6%) 

: 


N = ^ ^ . ^ ' 


64 



*Number of programs reporting ^dpes not add to 64 = 
due to the use of more than one criterion by some 
^ programs . 



Most programs require tutees to demonstrate some 
degree of prof iciency, in the area in which tutoring has 
been' received, in some, tutees are required to pass a 
test in developmental reading or in the academic subject 
in which they are be4ng tutored. At one institution, 
tutees are required to pass a 12th-grade reading test. 
Others require the successful completion of the regular 
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freshman English course. At other institutions, tutees 
remain in the tutoring program until they are- recommended 
for advanced work by the regular instructor of the class, 
for which tutoring isreceived. ^In yet another program 
the tutee has to satisfy a learning contract made with 
the tutor. 

Some programs permit tutees to exit at the end 
of the quarter or semester in which they enter; others 
permit tutees to exi^t whenever they wish, although this 
arrangement does not ensure that 'tutees have acquired a 
better understanding of the academic subject for which 
tutoring is received. The general assumption, however, 
is that tutees will not leave the program until they 
have obtained the level of knowledge and understanding, 
necessary to perform satisfactorily in their academic' 
courses . 

Specific exit criteria for tutorial programs 
are as varied as the number of institutions that have 
programs; ^no clear pattern emerged from this survey' 
.although most programs required some form of demonstrated 
proficiency before tutees were permitted to leave. 



NUMBER OF TUTEES SERVED 

The number of tutees in the .tutorial programs 
surveyed ranged from 9 to llOQ. Thirty-four percent of 
.^he sample reported serving 9 to 100 tutees and 31 percent 
.reported serving 101 to 200 tutees. Only 8 percent of 
the 'programs serVved 201 to 300 tutees and not many served 
more than 300, as can be seen In Table 13, Five percent 
of the sample did not know how many tutees were served. 

The unanimous opinion of all interview and 
questionnaire respondents was that the existing tutorial 
programs failed to serve as many students as they should.. 
Several ' reasons^ were advanced: Many students do not avail 
themselves of the program because they feel it is exclu- 
sively for students'designated as special services stu- 
dents. Many, students are not aware of the existence 
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Table 13 

SUMMARY QF NUMBER OF TUTEES SERVED 





Number of 


Number of Tutees 


Programs 


1 - 1 UU 




101-200 


20 (31%) 


201 - 300 


• 5 (8%) 


301 -HOO 


4 (6%) 


401 - 500 


- 2 (3%) 


501 - 600 


1 (2%) 


601 - 700 


'3 (5%) 


701 - 800 


0 


801 - 900 


0 


901 - 1000 ^ 


2 (3%) 


1001 - '1100 


2 (3%) 


Not indicated 


3 (5%) 


N = 


64 (100%) 



of the program. Many students are unrealistic about their 
need for help. Inadequate space. restricts the^ use of the 
tutoring service by more students; and some students feel 
there is a stigma associated with being identified as a 
tutee. 

The elimination of the above reasons should f\ave 
high priority for institutions committed to^ improving 
their service to all students. In so doing, institutions 
will have to increase the visibility of their tutorial 
programs by more effectively using available communicative 
media, by disseminating program information through faculty, 
staff, tutors, and tutees, and by implementing tutoring 
programs that are attractive not only to those students 
for v^hom the programs are mandatory but for other stu- 
dents as well. ' 
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Table 14. 



NUMBER OF TUTEE'S SERVED, NUMBER OF TUTORS BY TYPE, 
AND TUTEE-TUTOR RATIO 



Total . 


Total 




Para- 




Tutee- 


! Number 


Number 


Peer 


profes- 


Facul ty 


Tutor 


: Tutees 


Tutors 


Tutors 


sional s 


Tutees 


Ratio* 


noo - 


165 


145 


20 




7: 


1 


: 1021 


163 


113 


30 


20 


5: 


1 


1000 


125 


loo 




o r 

25 


8: 


1 


1000 


180 


180 






6: 


1 


651 


25 


- 




o r 

25 


26: 


1 ' 


550 


41 


• 30 


y 


1 1 


16: 


1 


640 


28 


16 


"7 

7 


5 


23: 


1 


550 


20 


20 






28: 


1 


•432 


1 69 


169 






.3: 


1 


425 


35 


25 . 


10 




12: 


1 


- 350 


^NR** 












350 


93 


i 63, 


30 




4: 


1 


350 


31 / 


: 25 


— 


6 


11: 


1 


350 


10 


! 6 • 


2 


2 


35 


1 


: 296 


29 


I 29 ^ 






10 


1 


! 250 


60 


1 60 


- 




4 


1 


' 235 


• 98 


i 96 


- 


2 


2 


1 


235 


23 


15 


1 


8 


TO 


1 


206 


120 


\ 120 




— 


2 


1 


197 


70 


70 


- 


— 


3 


1 


182 


139 


' 136 


2 


1 


1 


1 ■ 


181 


. 21 


18 


3 


— 


9 


:1 


175 


13 


12 


- 


1 


13 


;1 ^ 


173 


1.2 


4 




8 


14 




167 


13 


10 


— 


3 


13 


:1 


. 150 


41 


40 




1 1 


4 


:T 


150 


33 


30 ^ 




i 3 


5 


:1 ■ 


1 50 


20 


20 




1 - 


8 


:1 i 


150 


19 


16 






8 


;1 I 


147 


48 


48 






3 




142 


42 


20 


20 




3 


:1 ' 


139 


68 


68 






: 2 


:1 


130 


18 


16 


i 1 


2 


i 7 


:1 


, 120 


17 


, 5 


\ 11 ■ 


1 


: 7 


:1 


1 120 


28 . 


28 


; 1 


1 


: 4 


:1 
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Table 14 (continued) 



1 0 La 1 


1 0 La 1 




Kara- 




Tutee- 


iNUnfiDer 


Number 


Peer 


profes- 


Facul ty 


Tutor 


1 u tees 


1 U LOTS . 


i U LOTS 


s lona 1 s 


Tutees 


Ratio* 


120 ■ 


40 


32 


3 " 


5 


3 


1 _ 


117 


30 


16 


J 


14 


4 


t' 


110 


30 


28 ' 


2 




4 


1 


102 


13 


3 


1 


.9 


8 


1 


100 


5 


- 


- 




2^1 


1 


92 


22 


22 


- 




4 


1 


90 


30 


2.0 




_ 


3 


1 


82 


115 


75 


10 


30 . 


1 


1 


80 


35 


30 


5 


- 


2 


1 


78 


23 


20 


1 


2 


3 


1 


77 


50 


50 


1 


" 1 


2 


1 


66 


64 


64 


- 




1 


1 


62 


36 


. 36 


_ 




2 


1 


60 


23 


20 


■ - 


3 


3 


1 


56 


29 ■ 


25 


_ 


■ 4 


2 


1 


50 


50 


50 






1 


1 " 


■:50 


3 


3 




- 


17 


:1 


45 


■ 7 


_ 


4 


3 


6 


1 


39 


8 . 


2 
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The tutorial laboratory concept, begins to satisfy 
the aboye dimensions. This type of arrangement for tutorial 
programs is becoming increasingly. more evident and will 
be described under the section on tutoring arrangements. » 

The ratio of tutors, reqardless of type (i.e., 
c peer, paraprofessional , faculty), to tutees ranges from' . 
^ 1:1 to 35:1, with an average ratio of 7:1. A summary of 
data on the total number of tutees. served, the number of 
tutors by type, and the tutee-tutor ratio ^f or each program 
surveyed is shown in Table 14. 

TUTORING ARRANGEMENTS 

A combination of group and individual tutoring 
sessions is used in most programs (67. V percent) . The 
exclusive use of individual tutoring sessions was reported 
by 26.5 percent of the programs. Only two used group 
sessions (see Table 15). 



Table 15 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR TUTORING 



Tutoring Arrangement Used ■ 


Number 

Programs 

Reporting 


Individual sessions (1:1) 
Group sessions (3-5:1 ) 
Both ■ 
No response 


17 (26.5%) 
2 (3.1%) 

43 (67.1%) 
2 (3.1%) 


N = 


64 



Whether' tutoring is conducted in small groups of 
three to five students or on an individual basis makes 
little difference to most tutors or tutees. Some tutors, 
however, indicated a preference for individual tutoring. 
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The several programs that use audio-visual aids 
(e..g.5 reading^pacers 5 tape recordings, programmed in- 
struction, and'electronic calculators) all reported them 
to be of great value tn .encouraging independence in the 
learner. Some programs for group tutoring use an English 
or mathematics skills laboratory and^ in one instance, a 
^business services skills laboratory. These laboratories 
are new, attractive, well-equipped and wel 1 -staffed. 
They are open continuously during^the school day, often 
at night, and on weekends. They have high visibility, 
and students may drop in as desired. Skill laboratories 
represent one arrangement- for group tutoring in which 
students feel comfortable and in which they are not 
viewed in a negative manner by other* students. 

Generally, as Indicated in Table 16, tutoring 
takes place in a special tutoring or study center or in 
various places around the campus: dormitories, libraries 
empty classrooms, office lobbies, counseling cgnters, 
student centers, and EOP offices. Other ^.pl<0tes used for 



Table 16 
WHERE TUTORING CONDUCTED 



Location 


Number 

Programs 

Reporting* 


[ ~" IT- 

Tutorial or study center 
Various places around campus 
EmV^y classrooms 
Secluded area in library 
Dormitories and private 

residences 
Neighborhood satellite centers 
Campus student center^ 
EOP office ' 


27 (42.1%) 
12*(18.7%) 
9,(14.0%) 
7,(10.9%) 

7 (10.9%,) 
3 .(4.6%) 
3 (4.6%) 
; 2 (3.1%) 



*Number of programs reporting do not add to 64 
due to the fact that some. programs use a combin- 
ation of the above locations for tutoring sessions 
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tutoring were neighborhood satellite centers and;stu- 
dents - homes. (-One program reimbursed tutors 10 cents • 
. per mile fpir travel td the tutees' homes.) 

Since campus facilities are, of course, also 
used for other activities T several peer-tutoring programs 
' have had to compete with other activities in the same 
physical surroundings. And in many instances the facil- 
ities used for peer tutoring 'are old, depressing, and 
overcrowded. Only a Tew campus' facilities for peer- 
tutoring programs are new, attr^uLive, well-kept, and 
large enough. 

Because most programs surveyed served Black, 
Chicano, native American, and other ethnic minority 
groups, an attempt was made to determine the importance 
of ethnic congruency between tutors and tutees. Mast 
program directors, tutors, and tutees interviewed ex- 
pressed the conviction that 'the tutor's knowledge of the 
subject matter and the ability to relate to the tutee 
are of primary importance. However, spme tutors and 
tutees did feel that in certain Situations, particularly 
in the case of Spanish-speaking students, language 
differences were a barrier to a successful teaching- 
learning relationship. 

Some program directors felt that re^lationships 
between ethnic minority group members and Whites were 
improved because of the tutoring program. d Others felt 
that if a student wanted fe6^be tutored, then any tutor 
available should be used/ at least initially. All 
program directors expressed a willingness to change 
tutors when tutor-tutee' personalities prove to be in- 
compatible. 

Generally, most tutorial programs with. large 
percentages of ethnic minority students have tutors 
from the same ethnic groups". It is probable that any 
apparent indifference to ethnic group congruence 
springs from the fact that significant numbers .of 
tutors are already from ethnic minority groups in 
the programs surveyed. 



PROFILE OF PROGRAM DIRECTORS 



The typical age range of the 18 program directors c 
for whom personal interview data were available was 41-50 
years and- included eight female directors (five White, 
one Black, one Asian, one Chicano) and ten male directors 
(six Black, two White, one Asian, one Chicano). 

' Although most female directors had been employed 
at their institutions for an average of 5.75 years arid 
had been directors of tutorial programs for an average 
of 2.3 years, only two had regular faculty appointments 
(associate professor). In contrast, male directors had 
been employed at their institutions^ for an average of 
3.7 years and,- not unlike the female directors, had been 
program directors for an average of 2.1 y^arSj yet six 
of them held regular faculty appointments (five assistant 
professors, one associate professor). Only two program ^ 
directors (pne male, one female) were employed on a part- 
time basis; all others held full-time positions. 

• Three program directors held earned doctor^es 
(one female, two males),. four women and six men held the 
MA degree^, and three women and one male posses-sed Lhe 
BA degree. One male director did not have a. college ^ 
degree. '* 

The major academic field of specialization most * 
common/ to program directors was English (39 percent). 
Other /ma jor fields'* included sociology, psychology, 
business, music, physical education, physics, and-mathe- 
matics. (The foregoinq characteristics 'are summarized 
in Table 17.) 

/ Characteristics of directors of those tutorial 
programs considered outstanding were: length of formal 
association with the institution (approximately six years), 
tenure as program director (at least two years}, full-time 
appointment as program director, great commitment to the, 
program, and appointment as a regular faculty member. 
Whether these characteristics alone account for outstand- 
inglprogram'Success is speculative'. Howe.ver, the time 
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and security dimensions of most of these cHaraeteri sties 
suggests that program. directors who enjoy status, and 
security as regular faculty members have become familiar 
enough with the institutional d^cisionmakifrg process to 
effect favorable academic and adequate financial support 
for/their programs. Additionally; because of their 
cdtnmitment and leacfership ability they generally assume 
advantageous positions in developing outstanding programs. 



PERCEPTIONS OF PROGRAM EFFtCTIVENESS 

>■■ In an attempt to determine how effective peer- 
tutoring programs were, we obtained the opinions of 
.program directors, college administrators, faculty, 
members', tutors, and tutees. Specifically, we sought 
to determine the perceptions of these groups in regard, 
to the success of the programs as demonstrated by. their 
satisfaction and the satisfaction of others with the ^ 
program at their institution, the degree to which y 
administrators and^ facul ty members support t>.e program, 
the effectiveness of peer tutors compared to para- 
professional or professional tutors, and the benefits 
that accrue to peer tutors. 

Perceptions of Program Satisfaction . 

* ' Most tutors. and tutees reported" that students, 
faculty , program directors, and administrators held 
positive 'views about their programs. However, ^ at ohe 
institution tutors felt that there was poor coordination 
of info^'mation between ^some faculty members and tutors 
about tutee strengths, weaknesses, and progress in classes. 
At anotbrer institution tutors -reported that a conflict, 
with faculty members had d/veloped over whether tutors 
should teach tutees general study skills or specific 
course contents.. The faculty membiers at this institu- 
tion felt it important to help tutees acquire study 
"skills; tutors argued Tor survival skills or sufficient 
course content to pass requ^i/ed examinations. Although • 
both skflls are ties irable, no resolution of that conflict 
was reported. * 
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Although many college administrators were not 
closely involved in the internal working of the tutorial 
programs, almost without exception they perceived that 
others were.V^ry satisfied with the programs. According 
to one administrator everyone was satisfied because he 
"hadn*t heard any complaints." However , at another in- 
stitution a top administrator, indicated that other adminis- 
t^^ators and faculty -were not very' enthusiastic about . their 
tutorial program, because they felt that friction between 
student ethnic groups about personnel an^i the basic 
philosophy of the .program had destined ft to failure. At 
that institutrdn, Black and Chicano students felt that the 
program director and other key program personnel should 
be. representative of their respective ethnic group and 
that the program should manifest an orientatf'6n toward 
their cultures. Obviously, these concerns aVe. legitimate 
and the administration of institutions serving ethnic 
minority students should provide the resources- necessary 
to develop programs strong enough to satisfy them. 
Apparently, the administration of that particular - insti- 
tution intentionally permitted the conflict between 
minority students to undermine the program. Unfortunately, 
the students involved did not-appear to understand that 
the administration, and perhaps others, were not committed 
to the purpose of the program. ' . 

-Most program directors, and. faculty interviewed' . 
also reported that others at their institution were 
satisfied with the tutorial program. Certain program 
directors, however , ^indicated that some faculty members 
were not \aware of the program and ^faculty members them- 
selves reported .that many other .faculty members, particu- 
larly those who had had li ttTe1:ontact with first-year, 
educationally deficient students,, were not aware of the 
tutorial program. One program director reported that a 
few faculty member^s were opposed to the program because 
peer and paraprofessiohal . tutors were thought to imptnge 
upon , the 'teaching domain traditionally res.erved for * 
faculty^ and another director reported that some faculty 
members were uncomfortable- with programs designed to 
se,We educationally deficient students who were predomi- 
nantly members of ethni,c minority groups. Clearly, some 



faculty members will have to be convinced of the value 
of peer-tutoring programs for not only the educationally 
deficient but for any student in need of academic help. 

Support from Admin is trators and Faculty 

In the main, college administrators, as seen in 
Table 18, were reported by program directors to be more 
enthusiastic in their support of tutorial programs than 
faculty, although one program director reported the 
administration to be unsupportive. Evidently, the re- 
ported lack of faculty awareness about the program and 
the threat that same faculty members feel contributes 
to these reported differences in program support. 

. The viability of tutorial programs is closely 
related to institutional commitment. Administrators, 
program directors, and faculty were unanimous in their 
feeling that both administrators and faculty were con- 
cerned with institution building, but most respondents 
indicated that administrators were more concerned with 
the success of the institutions ' academic, social, and 
athletic programs than wqpe faculty members. Some stu- 
dents, however, reported that neither administrators, 
* faculty, nor other students demonstrated a real insti- 
tutional commitment." Several respondents reported that 
because students at commuter colleges were only on 
campus for brief periods of time, little opportunity 
was provided for them to demonstrate their commitment 
to the institution. 



Peer Tutors Xompared to Paraprofessi.onal s or Professionals - 

In the course of interviews conducted at the 
several institutions that used more than one type of tutor 
program directors and tutees reported that peejpi tutors 
(advanced students) were more effective than either para- 
professionals (community aides or qualified nonfaculty 
personnel ) 'or professional tutors (faculty members). 
Specifically, program directoris said that peer tutors 
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were able to identify with the tutee better, knew the 
teaching style of the instructor in whose class^utees 
were enrolled and thus were in an excellent position 
to assist the tutee, and were more economical to employ. 
Tutees said they felt less threatened by peer tutors, 
that they could discuss their academic problems more 
openly with them,- that the material was presented at a 
slower pace and often in a more interesting fashion by 
peer tutors than by others, and that peer tutors were 
competent, patient, and. effective. 



Benefits to Peer Tutors 

^ The benefits to the peer tutor seem to be equal 
to or greater than the benefits to the tutee, according 
to the observations and feelings of the majority of in- 
terviewed prograrn. directors,, faculty members, and tutors. 
Peer tutors are thought to improve in self-esteem, self- 
confidence, communication skills, and understanding of 
the subject matter being tutored. Concomi tqintly , tutees 
are believed to show improvement in the same areas, but 
frequently to a lesser degree. These are subjective 
observations but they appear to be quite accurate. 

Overview of Program Effectiveness 

Overall, most tutorial programs surveyed appear 
to provide a needed service. 'Such qualitative statements 
by program directors as: "The students asked to have the 
skills laboratory open at night and on Saturday," "Dep^rt- 
ment'heads call. to see if tutors can be supplied for stu- 
dents having difficulty," "Many tutees invite peer tutors 
to their homes for dinner," attest to the success. of the 
■tutoring programs. Yet at least two programs are. being 
•undermined by the lack of faculty support .demonstrated 
in these statements: "They ought to send them [educa- 
tionally deficient students] to clean up the trash around 
the pool after a swimming meet," and, "Some faculty claim' 
that tutors are teaching English who- do not understand 
English themselves." 
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Program directors felt that given better faci- 
lities, more staff, and greater operating budgets , their 
programs could be improved. Both program directors and 
tutors . report that far more students could profit from 
the program, than were being reached. Yet in spite of 
t'hese staj^d desires no concerted efforts by program 
directors and others to acquire additional tutorial 
pmgfam budgets, staff, or facilities were reported. 
/Although most program directors and faculty, and several 
.tutors and tutees understood the decisionmaking process 
at their institutions, this knowledge was not used to 
secure the resources necessary to provide programs that 
Will serve all students who need tutoring. 

The future* of tutorial arrangements rests with 
those committed program directors and concerned faculty 
members and admini-strators who are able to parlay their 
belief in peer tutoring into viable political and educa- 
•tional positions that will ensure the contfinuatiori and 
expansioii of their programs. Belief in peer tutoring, 
however, must be suppor4:ed with empirical evidence of 
•effectiveness. The perceptions of program effective- 
ness reported here are generally favorable and encour- 
aging. But continued support for these programs will 
rest on evaluations that are much more rigorous. 

Few tutorial programs have conducted systematic 
evalyations of their effectiveness. This may be attri- 
butable, in part, to the difficulty of measuring the 
impact of a single program when there are several inter- 
vening variables and, in pert, to a lack of money or 
personnel necessary to conduct a rigorous and meaningful 
evaluation. As formidable. as these reasons are, program 
directors must begin to find the resources necessary to 
evaluate their programs systematically. 

The results of our survey indicate that peer- 
tutoring programs are apparently effective in meeting 
the needs, of educationally deficient students. Addi- 
tionally, they provide a means of shaping the teaching 
skilU of tutors, enhancing their self-concept, and 
increasing their understanding of a subject matter. 
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The apparent effectiveness, of the programs included in 
this survey is' consonant with the findings of other 
studies focused on the effectiveness of tutoring pro- 
^ grams. For ekample, McWhorter and Levy! in examining 
the influence of tutorial programs on tutors, found that 
the reading ability of tutors improves as much or more 
than that of the children who were tutored. Hassinger ' 
and Via2 observed gains in reading for tutors and tutees 
in a study of tutorial programs and, in addition, they 
report that "perhaps more important than the measured 
reading growth was the positive attitude observed in 
the tutees, not only toward reading but in relation to 
their own self-esteem as well." In investigating the 
academic achievement of selected tutored and nontutored 
groups of college freshmen, in biology, English, math, and " 
political science, Agan3 found significant differences 
between the two groups: Tutored students performed at 
a higher level,.. as determined by grades in most of the 
subject areas. Other evidence of the effectiveness of 
peer-tutoring programs at various grade levels is sum- 
marized by Gartner, Kohler, and Riessman^ and by Cloward. 
Thus, peer-tutoring programs are important and desirable 
in providing a needed service for educationally deficient 
tuteerand for tutors, wha, may have also had similar 
educationally deficient backgrounds.. 
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•Essential Ingredients for Effective 
Peer-Tutoring Programs 



The implementation of peer-tutoring programs 
requires careful planning and adequate resources to in- 
crease their probability of success. It is also apparent 
that other program ingredients are directly related to 
program effectiveness. With little doDbt, few programs, 
if any, will be effective^ or will survive, without a 
sufficiently high level of institutional commitment or 
a program director who is skilled in program management 
and development, knowledgeable in basic educational 
teaching techniques , politically astute, and respected 
•by the college community. 

Effective programs also require clearly stated 
goals, adequate funding, and attractive physical facili- 
ties large enough to accommodate all students wljp desire 
to peirticipate. Other requirements essential for effect! 
programs are: knowledgeable and empathetic tutors who 
are adequately compensated, well -developed tutor train- 
ing programs, unambiguous program entry and exit criteria 
for tutees, ample consideration for tutor-tutee compati-' 
bility, and workable* tutee-tutor ratios. 

Program ingredients such as the above were mani- 
fested in -those programs that were thought to be effect- 
ive. In the following discussion these ingredients are, 
explored. 
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INSTITUTIONAL COMMITMENT 

No program will be effective if administrators 
and governing boards refuse to support its existence 
by making financial and human- resources available and by 
providin'g moral support. Through its administrators, an 
institution must ensure that adequate and satisfactory 
building facilities are available for tutoring, that 
a program director is selected who is knowledgeable, 
respected by students, faculty, and staff, who is° a real 
leader and who is accountable to the administration but is 
given the freedom and power to develop the program, that 
sufficient funds are budgeted so that all students who 
could' benefit from the program will have that opportunity, 
that systematic evaluations of the program are conducted 
and improvements made where. indicated, and that the 
desirability " of the program and administrative support 
of it is stated clearly and forcefully to the entire 
campus community. 

In the absence of these kinds of support, or 
commitment, tutoring programs will have little opportu- 
nity to succeed. 'Thus, institutions must be willing to 
^ support peer-tutoring programs in the ways indicated if 
they are effectively to serve students who are academi- : 
cally deficient. 



PROGRAM DIRECTOR ' . 

Given sufficient institutional commitment, the 
success "of peer-tutoring programs depends largely on the 
leadership'^provided by tjie program director. These - 
directors must be knowledgeable about peer-tutoring 
programs, must be perceptive and sensitive to tutor and 
tutee needs, and must be politically astute. In many 
respects the program's continued existence will depend 
upon the ability of the director to "sell" it to the 
college community. Directors who have career-ladder 
positions at the college a'nd who are aware of its gate- 
keepers are of course in advantageous positions to move 
the program tov/ard complete acceptance as a desirable 
and essential program. 
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The director must have a great commitment toward 
ensuring the success of this' tutoring program. He or she 
should also be a skilled manager familiar with office 
procedures, record keeping, budget procedures, interper- 
sonal relations, and evaluation. Finally, the director 
should respect alT students and command respect himself 
from the campus community. 

■■ ■■ 

bOALS 

As indicated-'by our survey there is ra.ther close 
agreement about the goals h,eld for peer-tutoring programs. 
What is not clear, however, is the extent to which these 
goals are known throughout the academic staff,, by adminis- 
trators and by tutors. Acceptance.. of tutorial programs 
is related to the knowledge and acceptance of the program's 
goals by the campus community. Thus, the dissemination 
of the goals held for the program should reach faculty, 
staff, students, , administrators, and the concerned public. 

Specific, goals held for tutoring programs should 
certainly i,nclude but not necessarily be limited to the 
fjbl lowing: increased understanding and knowledge about 
sfubject matter, enhancement of self-confidence and self- 
image, development of study skills, development of positive 
/attitudes toward learning, and improvement of academic 
achievement for students performing Below acceptable 
levels and for those who perform at acceptable levels . 
but who are thaught to have the ability to demonstrate 
greater proficiency. 



FUNDING . ' . 

Programs should be. funded at a level that will 
permit' the hiring of tutors and staff sufficient to serve 
all students who need tutoring. .The level of funding 
should also guarantee the ab.ility'to purchase necessary 
materials and supplies, to obtain an attractive and 
spacious build-ing, to provide adequate publicity and 

? dissemination of information about the program, and to 

.conduct systematic program evaluations. 

/ • . 
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If programs are to become an integral part of 
^ the total college program they should be funded primarily 
from the regular budget of the institution rather than 
from external funding sources. Although, no precise, per 
student funding formula was discernible from the analysis 
of our data, it does not appe^ar \o be unreasonable to 
determine a program budget on the basis of an annual 
minimum of $250^per student. Thus, a program designed 
to serve 100 students a year v\ould have a minimum yearly 
operating budget of $25,000. This budget determination 
assumes that physical facilities w'^l be provided from 
other campus resources to house the program. An example 
of a suggested annual budget for a peer-tutoring program 
designed to serve 200 students at $250 per student 
follows:- . . 

Direct Costs: 

a. Program director (12 months) $15,000 
^ ■ b. Peer tutors: 16 @ $3.00 per hr., 

\ ■ . 8 hrs. per week for 36 weeks ■ 

(assumes each tutor will meet 
X ' ' o 16 tutees per -week' in groups 
\ of two for one hour) 13,824 

c. Clerical staff (secretary/ 
receptionist) 8,000 

d. Equipment and supplies 4,000 

e. Program evaluation " 3,000 . 

f. Publicity 1,600 

Indirect Costs (8% direct costs) ^ 3,634 
MiscellaneoT^s 942 

Total . \ $50,000 ^ 



\ 

■ \ 
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SELECTION OF TUTORS 

\ 

The major criteria used to select peer tutors 
shoiild include: desire to tutor, ability to relate to 
the tutee, demonstrated competence in the subject matter 
to be tutored, an awareness and understanding of the 
problems of the tutee, and at least 24 semester units 
of college study. , . 
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Following campuswide announcements via notices, 
posters, newspapers, letters to faculty and staff, and 
follow-yp telephone calls concerning the availability 
of peef-tutoring positions, a pool of potential peer 
tutors- should be compiled from the recommendations of 
faculty members, counselors, tutors, and students who 
apply for tutoring positions. On the basis of the cri- 
teria listed above, potential tutors should.be screened 
and interviewed by the program director and experienced 
peer tutors • Tutors . selected should then be giyen a 
trial or probationary period during which time they 
should be carefully evaluated to determine their effect- 
iveness and ability to understand and relate to the 
tutee. Only those tutors who are judged to* be ef'fective 
should be retained in the program. It is expected that c 
all tutors will undergo a period of training prior to 
tutoring and will receive assistance and guidance during 
and after their probationary period. 



TRAINING OF TUTORS 

Pre-service training programs ane important in 
providing the tutor with: some under s"tanding of teaching 
and diagnostic techniques, knowledge of the use of equip- 
ment available to assist-tutges, insight into typical 
problems of tutees,.an understanding and familiarity 
with thej?rogram*s goals and organizational structure, 
an understanding of the duties of the tutor, and tech- 
niques for establishing rapport and a sincere relation- 
ship with the tutee without fostering tutee dependency. 

In-service programs provide an opportunity to ' 
explore and become acquainted with successfu-l teaching 
techniques, used by other peer tutors, to discuss problems 
encountered in tutoring, to become familiar with the use 
of new equipment acquired to assist tutees, and to re- 
inforce .tutors' teacjjing and diagnostic techniques. 

Training programs should be under the direction 
of the program director, with assista.nce provided when 
necessary by counselors, experienced and successful tutor^s. 
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andTeading and other subject-matter specialists. 
The pre-service program should have a niiminum duration 
of two weeks with, daily sessions of at least two- hours 
if the objectivisms stated above are to be met. 



- Pre-kfirvice trcrining pr^ograms will be most 
effective whenSlearTy stated objectives are formulated" 
and wherj. tutors have the opportunity to demonstrate 
their understanding of those objectives through di^scus- 
sion, role-playing, and evaluation sessions. 

Following the pre-service training program, 
which might well be scheduled during the"first month of 
the academic year if potential tutors have been already 
selected, a period, of internship affords the .oppqrtgni ty 
for reasonable- assurance that the novicf tutor lipder- . 
stands his or her ro'le, is familiar with tutoring tech- > 
niques, and tias a cfear understanding of the -problems of 
the tutee; The period of internship should last for one 
quarter or semester, with novice tutors assigned to 
experienced 'and successful; tutors. , 

Novice tutors shouldv alsd^ be' required to parti- 
cipate in in-servi^ce. programs..^ It is\important that 
these programs be w^ll-plannedj^nd that available campus, 
resources be used to supplement the expertise of the ^ 
program director. Additional benefits that arise from . 
using other campus resources include an enhancement of 
the relationship between the tutorial program"^ and .other 
segments of the campus and an increase in tlje level of 
awareness about the program throughout the campus 
community. . 

If available, videotaping of tutoring sessions 
provides a reality base for analysis and discussion of 
tutor techniques. If thiV is not possible, tutors Should 
systematically file a self-evaluation of their tutoring 
sessions that can be used as a basis 'for in-service pro- 
grams. Tutees might also respond periodically to a check 
list indicating their sat^isfaction lor dissatisfaction 
with their working relationship with the tutor. This 
checklist could also be used for purposes of in-service 
programs. 
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There is no exclusive method of training peer 
tutors, although some materials have been published that 
can he used in this process J It 'is important, however, 
that potential tutors undergo systematic training if 
they are to be effective. 2 We have suggested broad ob~ 
.jectives for pre- and in-service training programs that 
can be used to formulate more specific or detailed 
programs. 



TUTOR COMPENSATION 

Although peer tutors may have some altruistic 
motive for tutoring, most appear to become attracted 
to tutoring because of the financial compensation,. This 
is not to say that the altruistic motive is hot present; 
it is apparent that many peer tutors derive considerable 
satisfaction -from helping others.' Further, some students 
—particularly those who aspire to, the teachi^ng profes- 
sion—realize that their teaching techniques are strength- 
ened through tutoring. " Many students, however, have 
financial needs that can be partially met through work- 
ing as^peer tutors. 

It is not unreasonable to pay peer^^tutors $3.00 
per hour. ) Since peer tutors will^be limited tfi, say, 
a ten-houn we^k, their income per*month will be approxi- 
mately $120,00. This is,, a relatively small amount but 
does, nevertheless, provide some financial help for tutors 
who may need it. The amount suggested is also signifi- 
cantly lower than the hourly rate of compensation for 
professional staff. Thus, peer-tutoring programs repre- 
sent an economical method for colleges to provide an 
academic supportive service to those students who need 
•it. - 

Another viable- form p)f compensation for tutoring 
is* acadenjic credit. Operationally; a tutor would receive 
perhaps two semester units for tutoring, say, four stu- 
dents individually per week for a quarter or semester. 
This arrangement might be very attractive to students 
preparing to become teachers. The awarding of academic 
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credit might also serve as an incentive for students 
to serve as tutors in schools in the colleges' ambient 
community. Although college students who tutar inpublic 
schools are not in the strict sense peer. tutors, this 
-'experience is transferrable, tKus qreatihg a pool of 
tutors who could at some point be used in the college ^ 
setting. Finally, for those who have little or no need 
for financial . compensation, academic credit for their 
service as" tutors providles some incentive toward excel- 
lence and a reward for that service. ^ 

IeNTRY and exit criteria F-OR TUTEES ^ . /, 

The majority of existing peer- tutoring programs 
do not serve as many students as could benefit from them. 
Obviously, limited economic resources partially explain 
that situation; however, equally important is the manner 
in which entry is gained into the program. Entry into 
peer- tutoring programs should be voluntary. But because 
many students are afraid to seek help' or may feel that 
there is a stigma associated \jfith the use of tutorial 
services, the voluntary nature of the programs may be " 
self-defeating. One alternative that may eliminate or 
reduce these negative feelings and yet matntaih the 
desired voluntary program status is the campuswide 
center for tutoring. In these center-s individuals or 
groups of students are not made to feel that tutoring ' 
. is primarily for Special, or academically deficient stu- 
dents but rather tinat it is a normal service provided 
by the college. Trrere are problems with this arrange-^' 
ment. First, there is sometimes' difficulty in getting, 
tutee and tutor together; schedules may not mesh very ' 
well. Second, it may be difficult for the tutee to get 
to fihe appropriate tutor if he or she is. in great demand 
or is working with an' qarlier arriving tutee. And,?then, - 
of course, there are times when -the tutor will not- be . 
utilized. This arrangement, however, is administratively 
simple and does ensurf the voluntary status of the pro- 
gram. • ' ' 

. Although it is desirable that students volun- 
tarily seek tutorial, helpj counselors and instructors 
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should encourage those for whom additional academic help 
would be of benefit. Students who are experiencing dif- 
ficulty inlacademic areas, who have difficulty in under- 
standing the instructor, or who feel the'pace of instruc- 
tion in class i,s too fast are.^jrime candidates for tutorial 
help. Additionally, those students who do not appear to^ 
be performing at a level commensurate with their .ability " 
should be encouraged by counselors and 'instructors to 
use the tutorial service. 

■The termination of the use ~o.f the tutoring service 
should be an option available to the tutee^ From a prac- 
tical point of view, however, tutees should not exit from 
the tutoring program until they can satisfactorily^demonr - 
str'ate that they understand the subject matter for which 
tutoring was deceived, whether they have been tutored for 
one month or one year. Time in the program' should not 
automatically be a condition for exit from it. We believe 
that a monitored exit is more appropriate than one that 
is completely voluntary or mandatory simply because of 
•the amount of time the student has been tutored. 

MATCHING TUTOR AND TUTEE 

Many students jwho desire tutoring have special 
needs that can be met more effectively by tutors from 
similar backgrounds. For example, students whose princi- 
pal language is one other t^an English may develop more 
rapidly when tutors who speak the same language are 
selected. Concepts in many disciplines are not as easily 
understood in one's acquired language as in one's native 
language. In addition to considering language, background 
when matching tutor and tutee, tutors should be selected 
who have empathy, understanding, and tolerance for the 
tutee and who are able to recognize the unique strengths 
of the tutee more readily. 

The above observations do not mean that tutors, 
and tutees should be. matched only on the basis of^ language 
or cultural background. Although these criteria are im- 
portant and. should enter into the equation when deter- 
mining tutor-tutee fit, tutors must also be selected 
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because of their knowledge of the subject matter, their 
•ability to teach, and their ability to understand and 
effectively relate to the tutee. The role of the pro- 
gram director in assigning tutors is therefore a- crucial 
dimension of the tutoring program. 

cin many programs the tutor-tutee matching pro- 
cess could be accomplished through the use of a market 
approach in the selection process. If, for example, a 
list of tutors" by subject area was available to all tutees 
they could inquire informally about them from others and 
request the tutor of their choice or perhaps their top 
three choices. Insofar as possiMei— the-assignment of 
the tutor would then/'be made by the program director 
on the basis of the tutee request. ^ 

Whatever selection method is used to match tutor 
and tutee, the program director should not hesitate to 
change tutors if it is determined that the relationship 
is not productive^. Such determination can be made from 
reports solicited' from the tutor and the tutee, and 
supplemented by personal observation. 



TUTOR-TUTEE RATIO / 

Ideally, tutoring should be individualized and 
conducted on a one-to-one basis. Yet it is possible, • ^ 
given very similar problems of tutees, to have an effect- 
ive program (Jsn-n'g small groups of two to four^ tutees to 
one tutor. In instances where problems are similar and 
tutees appear to be comfortable in a small group situa- 
^ tion they may be grouped for tutoring.. Tutors selected . 
for these groups must also be comfortable in that situ- - 
ation. 

Whether tutoring will be conducted on a one-to- 
one basis or in small groups will be determined by the 
economic resources of the program and the severity of 
the academip problems displayed by tutees. Both indi- 
vidual and small group arrangements for tutoring have 
been effective. The determination of the use of either 
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or both arrangements should be tempered by the reality 
of the resources of the program. . 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES FOR TUTORING PROGRAM 

One indication of the importance placed on the 
tutorial program by the institution is the adequacy. of 
the facilities designated for use by the program. Those 
institutions tiiat pTace a high value on^ tutoring programs 
provfde ample and inviting facilities to hoil%e them; 
those institutions that do not view these programs as 
being important relegate them to faGilities that~a"re 
undesirable. Ideally, the physical facilities- used for 
the tutoring program should be large enough to accommo- 
date all studerits who need tutoring, attractive enough 
to encourage student use, and spacious enough to house 
special equipment, individua^l and small "group tutoring 
rooms; general purpose rooms, and administrative offices. 
Further, this facility should be located in a central 
place on the campus convenient for use by all students. 
The- importance of this condition as'an ingredient for 
program success is, shown by the fact that facilities 
with limited visibility also receive limited use. 

SUMMARY 

Effective peer-tutoring programs do not simply 
emerge from thin air. They must be planned carefully • 
and receive the support and long-range commitment of 
administrators, faculty, and staff if they are to be 
implemented successfully within institutions. The pro- 
bability of their effectiveness,, given that support and 
commitment, will be closely associated with the effect- 
iveness of • program directov^s in guiding and nurturing 
them into meaningful and viable adjuncts to the regular 
academic program. 

Other dimensions or ingredients that appear to 
be essential for effective programs include clearly 
stated goals, sufficient funds, careful selection 'and 
training of tutors, clear entry-and-exi t criteria for 
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tutees, tutor-tutee compatibility, nanageable tutor-' 
tutee ratios, and the' provision of adequate and centrally 
located physical facilities. . 
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Evaluation of Peer-Tutoring Programs 



The continuation of peer-tutoring programs will 
depend on how effective they are in meeting- the goals 
held for them, to make this determination, peer-tutor^ 
tig programs must be systematically evaluated. Evalua- 
tion is also necessary to identify program strengths and 
weaknesses, thereby providing information that will enable 
program directors to make rational decisions in, choosing 
among vario:us program components and- in 'improving the 
overall effectiveness of peer tutoring. Thus, evaluation 
is an essential dimension of peer-tutoring programs. 

thre inclusion of an evaluation component in most 
peer-tutoring programs generally has not been the rule, 
and in rare instances where some type of evaluation has 
been attempted these efforts have suffered from weak 
research methodologies. The lack of rigorous program 
evaluation efforts stems from insufficient funds to 
support evaluation studies,- lack of personnel to conduct 
evaluations, failure to recognize the importance of 
evaluations, and resistance to an evaluation process 
that may 'produce negative results. 

Problems of the,above sort are not unsolvable. 
In fact, two of the reasons presented can be eliminated 
sjmply by including an adequately budgeted evaluation 
component in the peer-tutoring program proposal submitted 
for funding. The other reasons are gradually being 
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eliminated by the demand from insti tutions ,and other 
funding agencies for fempiriGal evidence that special 
programs such as peer tutoring are effective. The^ 
fcliTure to recognize the importance of evaluation and 
the resistance to conducting an evaluation are -negative 
attitudes that only serve to adversely affect these 
programs.' These attitudes are also being changed 
rthrough the demand for program evaluation by institu- 
tions and funding agencies. 

PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES : . . . _ 

The effectiveness of. peer tutoring may be deter- 
mined by usfng one or several indices, such as improve- 
ment in academic achievement, retention rates, attitudes 
toward education, self-esteem, and 'motivation. The 
selection, however, of appropriate criteria for deter- 
mining program effectiveness will depend on the clarity 
and feasibility of the overall" goals and objectives held 
for the program. For example, to Indicate that a program 
is designed to "improve the academic achievement of 
students receiving peer tutoring" is a broad statement 
that needs greater specificity. Thus, more specific 
objectives should be developed that can be measured and 
thatt spell out the manner in which broad goals are. to 
be. met. In this i-nstance, such objectives might focus 
on such questions as: What is academic achievement? 
Is it gain scores on standardized tests? Is it overall 
grade-point average? Is it simply passing .a designated 
course at a minimum grade average? What student 'popula- 
tion is to rece'ive training in the program? For how 
long? At what college grade level? These are examples 
of the kinds of initial questions that should sh.ape 
objectives to be assessed in determining program 
effectiveness; 

' It is also necessary to indicate- whether program 
goals are short-range, middle-range, or long-range. Not 
only will the thrust of the program differ depending on 
the goal -time range, but the objectives by which the 
goal i.s to be met and* measured will also differ. If 
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the overall goal of the program is to prepare students 
to successfully complete the PhD degree in physics rather 
than, say, a program designed to increase the level of 
performance in a certain area by X points wi thin eight 
weeks, then assessing the objectives of the program will 
demand a longitudinal evaluation using mul tievaluational 
techniques. To meet the ultimate goal of preparing stu- 
dents to successfully complete PhD degrees in physics, 
however, may demand short-range objectives of improving 
basic study habits and intermediate objectives focused 
on acquiring mastery of selected areas in mathematics. 
^Thus, -the speclf-i-eation-af -the time r^nge- of- objectives 
provides greater program direction and accuracy in 
evaiudting its effectiveness = 

In the evaluation process a determination must ■ 
al-so be made of whether to concentrate exclusively on- 
attainment of-the program's goals or on the process by • 
which the ends are met,. the efficiency with which re- 
sources are used, and the commitment and effort expended 
by the staff in reaching stated goals. 

If the evaluation effort is directed to the process 
by which goals are met then we are concerned with attempt- 
ing to explain^ the success or failure in meeting those 
goals. For example, questions such as these might be 
asked about the program's process: Can program success 
be attributed to the tutoring arrangement? Is program ^ 
success closely associated with the use of peer tutors 
trained to use specific teaching approaches? DoVegular, 
structured faculty-tutor conferences about the tutee 
, contribute to the effectiveness of the program? 

If the evaluation effort is concerned with the 
efficiency with which goals are met then questions rela- 
tive to tne allocation of resources--financial , human, 
physical --must be answered. The central questions are: 
Could the same results be achieved at less cost? Or, 
could better results have been achieved through greater 
allocation of resources? 

On yet another level, program evaluation might 
focus on the effort expended in meeting the goals held 
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for the program. Does the staff put forth sufficient 
effort in attempting to. meet the goals held for the 
program? Is the commitment of the program staff and 
the institution sufficient to move the program forward 
toward meeting stated goals? 

* 

The evaluation- of peer-tulforing programs can be 
rather complex. Many programs will have multiple goals 
and a wide array of objectives by which the attainment 
of those goals can be measured. The foregoing discus- 
sion was concerned with different dimensions of evalua-.^ 
.tjon that should be considered irf formulating the_evalu- 
ative effort. It is likely, however, that most programs 
will not have the staff or financial resources necessary ^ 
to simul taneously conduct critical and thorough examina- 
tions of the different dimensions of the program dis- 
cussed here. Programs should, however, allocate the 
resources necessary to evaluate different aspects and 
objectives of peer tutoring over time, for example, 
the evaluation effort during one year might seek to 
measure the effectiveness of the program in improving 
academic performance. During another year the evalua- 
tion effort might be concerned with the retention rate 
of stydents receiving peer tutoring. The- decision to 
evaluate a specific program objective will, qf course, 
rest with the program director in consultation with the 
eyaluator and with essential decisionmaking bodies. 



PREPARING FOR EVALUATION 

The evaluation effort will be aided consider- 
ably by the systematic collection of pertinent inf'ormation 
about the program. Many routine questions about the effect 
iveness of . the program can be determined from information 
about tutees, tutors, and the operation of the program. 

For tutees such questions might cover: the 
number receiving tutoring by quarter or semester, the 
number recommended for th6 program by subject area, the 
number who volunteer by subject area, the number who 
exit successfully from the program, the length of time 
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tutoring is received, the number who drop out of the 
program, the number who receive tutoring by academic 
subject, the level of academic performance at the time 
of entry into the program, as determined either by 
subject grades and performance on initial college exam- 
inations or by staff -developed techniques that have 
reliability and validity, sex, languages spoken, and, 
from college records, age., high school attended, overall 
high school grade-point average, and grades received in 
specific subjects, e.g., English and general mathematics. 

i I 

Basic information for tutors might Include: age, 

sex, number of tutors used each semester or quarter by 
college classification and major area of study, number 
of applicants who seek tutor positions and the number 
who are recommended by faculty or others each quarter or 
semester, academic performance level overall and in the 
subject area in which tutoring wtll be done, languages 
spoken, and high school attended. 

Routine information to be collected about pro- 
gram administration might include: budget and request 
appropriation, amount spent each academic quarter or 
semester for program operation, instructional costs per 
tutee, the number of students who would probably benefit 
from the tutoring program as indicated by initial college 
entry or placement tests and the number who enter the 
program, and basic information on the focus of tutor ^ 
training programs, how they are structured and how 
personnel are used.^ 

The routine'col lection of information about the 
program is not only desirable for program evaluation 
purposes but also for planning purposes. The determina- 
tion of budgets, staff requirements, space requirements, 
and the like will be- aided greatly by the systematic 
collection of the kinds of basic information suggested 
here^ particularly in the domain of program administra- 
tion. [ ■ 
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EVALUATION RESEARCH DESIGN 



In evaluating peen- tutoring programs the research 
design used should permit the formulation of justifiable 
or valid''conclu.sions about their effectiveness. While 
we recognize that unintended results of peer-tutoring 
programs might also be examined through a variety of 
research strategies, our focus here is on the degree to 
which peer-tutoring programs are effective in meeting 
their intended or stated objectives and goals. 

'One, of the most widely used research desi_gns in- 
volves: I J the serection of "sinfiTar subjects as deter- 
mined by matching- them throu'gh the use of a variety of 
indices, e.g., age, sex, academic achievement, family 
background, verbal ability, 2) the random assignment of 
those subjects to an experimental or control group, 
3) the determination of some baseline data in the area 
for which a treatment has been designed, 4) exposing the 
treatment to the experimental group while withholding 
it from the control group, and 5) measuring the^differ- 
ences in performance between the experimental and control 
groups after a prescribed length of time. 

While this research design, has great merit, its 
use suggests that students who might benefit from peer- 
tutoring programs, if peer tutoring is used as a treat- 
ment, would not receive the treatment if they were 
assigned to the control group. Thus this creates the 
po^ssibility 'that services which are potentially beneficial 
for selected students may be withheld. While this is- 
not a desirable situation, many programs do not currently 
Serve all students who could benefit from them because 
of limited resources. To obtain additional , resources, 
'Programs must be able to demonstrate empirically that 
they are of great benefit. Although^the research strategy 
of measuring the effectiveness of peer tutoring by randomly 
assigning matched students to experimental and control 
groups may require that the same peer- tutoring arrange- 
ment be withheld from some students, it may also provide., 
the conclusive evidence needed to convince college 
administrators that programs should be expanded and 
made an integral part of the institution. 
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For pilot, programs or programs with limited 
budgets the selection of control and experimental groups 
will be influenced by the number of students the program , 
can accommodate. This assumes that there will be many 
more students qualifying for entry tnto th^ program than 
can be admitted. For other programs that currently serve 
all- students who need tutoring their assignment to control 
or experimental -groups might be done to measure the 
relative effectiveness of different tutoring arrange- 
ments, e.g., one-to-one versus small group tutoring. 
This type of arrangement permits all students to receive 
tutoring while at the same time provides information that 
can be used to ensure that the most effective, delivery 
system will be used in serving them. 

There are, of' course, other research designs that 
can be used to examine program effectiveness. It may be 
desirable to examine research designs that are appropriate, 
for longitudinal evaluation strategies and those that 
rely on more flexible approaches. Our intent here is 
simply to indicate one design that can be used in 
measuring peer-tutoring effectiveness . . The selection of 
a specific research design will be determined by the 
research questions fof which answers are sought.^ 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

Although the overall program goal for peer-tutor- 
ing programs may be the improvement of aca'demic performance 
of students in the program, there are a variety of questions 
about tutor selection, tutor effectiveness, tutoring 
arrangements, tutee growth in the affective domain, tutee 
selection, and program impact for which answers should be 
sought in examining program effectiveness. 
^ (? 

The bas-ic research question to be answered about 
peer tutoring is: Do students who receive peer tutoring 
improve in academic performance, in the area for which 
tutoring has been received, at a level that is signifi-, 
cantly different from students who do not? Examples of 
other research questions are suggested below. 
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1) Is individual tutoring more effective than group 
tutoring? 

2) Are peer tutors more effective than paraprofes- 
sional or professional tutors? 

3) Are peer tutors with family backgrounds similar ^ 
to those^of tutees more effective than others? 

4) Do peer tutors who earn the grade of A in the 
area in which they wish to tutor more ef-^ective 
than those who earn less than 'an A? 

N 5) Do tutees show more significant academic growth' 
when tutoring sessions are focused on general 
0 study sk'ills, course content, test-taking skills, 
or a combination of these? 

6) Are trained peer tutors more effective than 
untrained ones? 

7) Is ethnic group congruency important in matching 
tutors and tutees? 

8) Is sex congruency important in matching tutors- 
and tutees? . 

9) Does the college level, i.e., freshman, sophomore! 
junior, senior of the tutor have a significant 
effect in tutoring? ^ 

• 10) What is the impact of peer tutoring on* tutors 
in the affective and cognitive domains? 

I 11)- Do tutees display significant growth--'in the 
affective domain? / 

12) Has the peer-tutoring program had an effect /on 
faculty attitudes and expectation?' about students 
who initially perform at low academic leveys? 

13) Has the peer-tutoring program had an effect on 
the teaching styles of facul ty^ members from whom 
many tutees come? 

£ 

14) Which tutees seem to benefit// most from peer 
tutot'ing? / 
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INTERNAL OR EXTERNAL EVALUATION , 

* 

The question of whether insiders or outsiders 
should conduct the evalua^tion of the program has been 
a continuing source of concern. There are advantages 
and disadvantages for both. 

Individuals closely associated with the program 
are more knowledgeable about it, ujsually understand its 
^goals and objectives, and are aware of the diff^'cul ties 
encountered fn attempting to meet program goals'^ and ob- 
jectives. They wil 1 therefore probably be more accept- 
able to the program staff and participants, thereby 
increasing the probability of open participation. 
Further,, because of their intimate association with 
the program, these internal evalirators may be in a 
better position to assess the magnitude of its success 
than others. 'Yet it is precisely because of their 
close association with the program that internal evalu- 
-ators are viewed by some as being too subjective for 
the complete and dispassionate objectivity that evalua- 
tion requir-es. 

External evaluators are, thought to be more 
objective because they do not have a vested interest 
in the program or close friendships with program staff. 
On the other hand, external evaluators may not have a 
sufficient uftderstand^ing of the program to provide 
meaningful insight inio the problems associated with 
peer-tutoring programs. ^ 

The pros and. cons that surround the use of 
either internal and external evaluators are not without 
merit. We would argue, however, that external evalua- 
tors be used if the total program is to be examined. 
While internal evaluators may be knowledgeable about 
the program, they must face the social reality of strained 
relationships with their peers because of the resistance 
associated with the acceptance of negative findings, 
should such findings emerge. Internal ^valuators may 
also be accused of attempting to sabotage the program 
if the findings are negative and are used to justify 
a reduction in financial support for the program. 2 
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Therefore, the pressures that may be experienced by 
internal evaluators because. of negative findings may 
indeed influence their objectivity in critically exam- 
ining all aspects of the .program. 

At another level, when evaluations that are con- 
.cerned with selected aspects of the program, e.g., re- 
tention rates of students receiving peer tutoring, are 
relatively neutral , such evaluations may be conducted 
more effectively by internal staff. 

Finally, whether internal or external evaluators 
are used to evaluate peer-tutoring progr'ams, they should 
be selected on the basis .of their technical competence 
and their ability to understand the intent cf these 
programs. Further, sufficient time and money must ^ be 
allocated to periodically permit complete examination 
of any program. 

SUMMARY- " ' 



The evaluation of peer-tutoring programs is an 
essential component of effective and efficient program 
•operation. Because the evaluation process provides the 
means by which program strengths and weaknesses can be 
j'dentified, it is thus viewed as a diagnostic tool, the 
*use of which will enable us to better serve students 
who use peer-tutoVing programs. 

Planning for program evaluations should be in- 
cluded during the initial stages of program development 
to ensure the sufficient allocation of funds, the 
collection of pertinent information, and the selection 
of competent evaluators,. . « 



\ Effective evaluation demands: 1) the coopera- 
tion of evaluators and program directors and other staff, 
2). that program goals are clear and objectives measurable, 
and 3) that the purposes of the evaluation be known in 
advance. ; 
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The future of peer-tutoring programs will be 
enhanced by their demonstrated strengths and by our 
ability to identify and eliminate their weaknesses. 
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# The Future of Peer-Tutoring Programs 



Peer-tutoring programs in higher education were 
implemented with the belief that they would help amelio- 
rate the academic deficiencies of students who entered 
college with poor educational backgrounds. These pro- 
grams appear to have been successful for both tutees and 
tutors. Yet the precise reasons for their success have 
been rather elusive. Thelen (1969) has suggested that 
tutoring is successful because of the helping relationship 
between students. This assumption is indeed plausible. 1 
Our observation of peer-tutoring programs, however,, 
suggests that the individualized instructional arrange- 
ment and the personal pride both tutor and tutee seek 
to maintain are prominent ingredients in tutoring 
success. 

■ The' individual ized tutoring arrangement permits 
instruction , to proceed at , a comfortable pace, in a non- 
threatening manner, and with a tutor who is' evidently 
able to explain the subject matter from a practical 
level, supplemented with references to personal experi- 
ences that may parallel those of the tutee. 

There is also a tremendous amount of. personal 
pride associated with tutoring. Tutees are anxious to 
prove to their peers (tutors) that they can achieve 
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academically at sufficiently high levels when given 
the necessary backgroi/hd in a manner that they can • 
understand. Concomitantly, tutors strive to manifest 
their command of a subject matter in a fashion that will 
bring them admiration and respect.: Thus, the personal 
pride factor appears to contribute .significantly to the 
success' of peer tutoring. 

To be sure, there are other explicit explanatory 
variables for peer-tutoring success^ a.nd in time they^ - 
will be^examined. ; Nevertheless, the belief held by pro- 
gram directors and others associated with peer-tutoring 
programs is that, regardless of the reason, these programs 
are successful • And, the limited existing research and 
evaluation evidence seems to^confirm that they are. What 
then should be the future of pe6r-tutoring programs in 
-higher education? Certainly they should be continued 
and expanded in institutions, in which they currently 
exist and. implemented in those in which they do not. 
•Specific characteristics that should be associated with 
their existence are^discussed in the form of recommend- 
ations that follow'. _ 



RECOMMENDATIONS - 

1) Clearly stated/prograrii goals and objectives should 
. ' be establ ished * 

Broadlyrbased .goals and specific measurable ob- 
jectives should be developed prior to program imple- 
mentation. These indicate the purpose and direction 
^ of the program to the program staff and to the broader - 
campus community. 

Program goals and objectives should be developed 
through the involvement of students, faculty, adminis- 
trators, and program staff. The full participation 
of these groups ensures that the program's goals . and, 
objectives will enjoy wide acceptance, that the pro- 
gram addresses itself to the needs of the studen-ts, 
and that it will receive support throughout the campus 
community. . 
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2) Peer-tutoring programs should be institutional ued t 

Peer-tutoring programs should be an important 
permanent addition to the total college program and 
should be accorded the same status as other essential 
sftudent services. These programs should^receive 
sufficient institutional funds to provide tutoring 
for all students needing it. Institutions must be 
committed to peer-tutoring programs and willing to 
support them by budgeti>ng adequate financial re- 
sources and by ensuring that they have effective 
leadership imbued with authority and power at least 
commensurate to other directors' of essential student 
services. 



3) Peer-tutoring programs should be centrally located 
on campus and housed in an attractive facility^ 

The tutoring program should be conveniently 
accessible to all students, highly visible, and 
centrally located. Psychologically and strategically, 
the location of the tutoring program should indicate 
. the importance placed on it by the institution. 
Further, the probability of maximum student use of 
the tutoring program will be greatly enhanced by 
housing it in a central location on campus. 

Student use of the program is also a function 
of the attractiveness of the facility in which it is 
housed, facilities that are spacious and attractive 
invite use; small, unattractive ones do not. In 
addition, the visual quality of the facility reflects 
the level of institutional commitment to the program. 
If tutoring programs are to serve all students need- 
ing them then institutions must establish the physical 
conditions required for maximum use: central campus 
location and visual attractiveness. 
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4) The time schedule of operation for peer-tutoring 
programs should be flexibTe^ 

Many students desiring and needing tutoring 
are unable to avail themselves of the program if it 
operates during only a few hours in the course of 
a day. This is particularly true for students 
attending school at n^ight and those having to work 
during the day. It is imperative, therefore,.^- that 
the program be available for student use throughout 
the day, on week-ends, and at night. 



5) Successful techniques used in tutoring, should be 
widely disseminated, , ^ ^ • , . 

Peer-tutoring techniques that prove to be highly 
Sfj'ccessful should be systematically compiled by the 
program director and disseminated to faculty members, 
and other tutors. This can be accomplished through 
workshops, newsletters, individual conferences, and 
local, state, and national publications. The dis- 
semination of innovative and successful teaching 
strategies" should contribute immensely to the im- 
provement of teaching. 



6) Peer-tutoring should be systematically evaluated * 

As a diagnostic tool, evaluation is an indispens- 
able program Component. The assessment of program 
effectiveness should be a normal requirement for 
program existence. Moreover, evaluation can be used 
to identify program strengths and weaknesses, thus . 
facilitating program improvement if indicated. 

Program evaluation should be periodically con- 
ducted by competent and understanding external evalu- 
ators. These evaluations should be rigorous and 
should^.focus on the attainment of the goals and 
objectives of the program ST^ti the process involved 
in meeting them. 
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7) A. basic information system should be established 
at each institution . 

Directors should regularly collect basic infor- 
mation about peer-tutoring programs. Such informa- 
tion might include selected tutee, tutor, and general 
program characteristics . At a minimum level the 
following types of information might be collected. 
For tutees : number in program each semester or 
quarter, sex', ethnicity, age,* college classification, 
the length of time tutoring is received, dropout rates 
number receiving tutoring by academic subjects, 
proposed college major, and career or occupational 
goal(s). For tutors. : number each semester or 
quarter by college classification and major area 
of study, hours taught per week, tutor-tutee ratio, 
academic performance in the specific subject area ' 
in which tutoring is to be done and overall grade 
average, age, sex, and ethnicity. For program 
administration : budget appropriation and expendi- 
tures per year, instructional cost per student, 
•operational cost per student, and' annual survey 
of student academic needs at the beginning of 
each year. 

The systematic collection of the types of in- 
formation discussed here should enable better program 
planning and should indicate, in part, the effective- 
ness of the program in serving academically deficient 
students. 
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Peer-tutoring programs have embellished tradi- 
tional college teaching in a highly significant manner. 
The growth of these programs throughout academe attests 
to the success they have generally had. Originally 
implemented"" to meet the academic needs of the education- 
ally deficient student these programs are becoming the 
sine qua non for all students. 
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Peer- tutoring programs represent an alternative 
to traditional col'lege teaching arrangements with benefits 
to tutors and tutees. Additionally, their potential for 
assisting in the improvement of teaching through the 
exportation and adoption of successful tutoring tech- 
niques cannot be minimized. 

It is evident that these programs will "not solve, 
and should not be expected to solve, all the problems of 
the academically deficient student. Certainly effective 
academic, career,: and personal counseling services, and 
adequate financial aid should be available and used by. 
these students. However, the academic needs of educa- 
tioneilly deficient students can be partially but effect- 
ively met through peer-tutoring programs. The imple- 
mentation of these programs adds an important dimension 
to the array of student services currently available 
and should be a high-priority item at every institution 
of higher learning. 
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FOOTNOTES 

c 



Chapter I 

Vor a discussion of these programs see Chapter II 
of Gartner, A., Kohler, M. C, & Riessman, F, Children 
teach ohildren: Learning by teaching. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1971. 



Chapter II 

"^cWh'orter, K. T., & Levy, J. The influence of 
a tutorial program upon tutors. Journal of Reading^ 
January 1971, 14, 221-224. 

Hassinger, J., & Via, M. M. How much does a 
tutor learn through teaching reading. Journal of Second- 
ary January 1969, 14(1), 4-2-44. 

Agan, R. D. A study of tha achievement of 
tutored versus nontutored college freshmen. Dissertation, 
University of Iowa, 1971. " 

^Gartner, A., Kohler., M. C, & Riessman, F. 

Children teach children: Learning by teaching. New, York: 
Harper and Row, 1971 . 



( 



Cloward, R. D. Studies in tutoring. The 

Journal of Experimental Education^ fall 1967, 35(1), 
14-2'5. 



Chapter III 

^Although most training programs have been dje- 
veloped for younger tutors than those with whom we a>e 
here concerned, the ideas^ are transferable. See G. V. 
Harrison, Training students .to tutor, Technical Memorandum 
3686/000/00, System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, 
■ California, September 28, 1967; G. V. Harrison, Tutor 
training kit: An instructional system in mathematics. 
System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, November . 
1969; and P. Lippit, R.. Lippit, & J. Eiseman, Cross- 
age helping program: Orientation^ training^ and related 
materials. Ann Arbor: Center for Research on Utiliza- 
tion of. Scientific Knowledge, Institute for Sodial 
Research, 1969. . 

In an interesting study on trained versus un- 
trained tutors Niedermeyer found that trained tutors are 
more effective than those who have no formal training. 
See F. C. Nieciermeyer , Effects of training on the in-^ 
structional behaviors of student tutors. The Journal' 
of Educational Research, November 1970, 64{3), 119-123. 



Chapter IV J 

Vor an excellent discussion on research design 
see D. R. Campbell & J. C. Stanley, Experiment and 
quasi-experimental designs- for research and teaching. 
In N. L. Gage (Ed.), Handbook of research on teaching. 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963. 

„c Another excel leltt source on evaluation research 
techniques is J. M. Gottman & R. C. Clasen, Evaluation 
in education:: A practitioner [s guide. Itasca, 111.: 
Peacock Publishers, 1972. 
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/R. K. Carter. Clients' resistance to negati 
finding^ and the latent conservative function of eval 
uation/studies . The Amerioan Sociologist ..Vidiy 1971, 
6, 118^124. . \ 



Chapter V ^ - 

^H, A, Thelen, Tutoring by students." 
The School Review^ September-December 1969, 229-244, 
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APPENDIX B 



LETTER FOR QUESTIONNAIRE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
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UNIVEKSITY OK CALII'OJIMA. BEUKKLKY 




CENTER FOn HESEaHCiI AM) l)E\ LLOI'MtNT * DtnKELEY, CALIFOIINU 94-'20 

IN iiicttEi^.rnc't. vTiON 

January ih^ 1972 



The Center for KerTearch and Bevelopment in Higher Education is 
engaged in a major research program v;hicia looks into educational 
strategies which r.avo been developed to assist "new" students in 
higher educa"* ion — students drawn mainly from the ranks of the 
economically and educationally disadvantaged and from ethnic minority 
group segments of the population. These students ^ hitherto under- 
represented in posts-'^condary education^ will contribute significantly 
to the projected growth in college enroUjnents . 

We know that many colleges have attempted to meet the needs 
of thes^; "n*iw" students'^by introducing special programs in 
counseling and tutoring, but there is little accurate information 
about their extent and design. To overcome this lack, we are 
asking for your help in obtaining information about what colleges 
with sabs,tanti=il numbers of "new" students do in their formal « ^ 
tutoring programs . Our concern here is with tutoring programs — 
those which serve primarily "new" students — as opposed to a. ■ 
tutoring service which is available to the entire ctrllege population. 
Your institution has been selected because it has been identitifed 
as one that has 'given special attention to the developm^ent of a 
tutoring program . 

We realize that putting yet ^another Questionnaire before you 
is an imposition"^ but we would be grateful if you would take time 
to answer a few questions about your institution and the tutoring 
program you have developed to respond to your population of ."new" . 
students. If you have prepared descriptive or evaluative materials 
pertaining to it, we would like very much to have "copies of them.. 
Please return all materials to us in the enclosed stamped envelope. 

When the results- of the survey have been tabulated, we will 
send you a copy of the findings. We apprepiate your assistance 
greatly. 

V 

Sincej'el.v, 



E. r-.^Klirl^olhofer 
Program 10 Coordinator 



ELK: bjl 
Enclosure 
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Please use a separate qu^Glionnaire for each 
tutoring progrciir desigp.t'd for eduoatloaully 
disadvantag^L'd wtudmts. 



L 



I. Name of institution^ 
Address 



Name of Program^ 
Director 



Title 



Campus Address^ 



Phone Numlper 



Ar,ea Code Telephone Number 



Ext. 



II. 



1) When was this program initiated ?_ 

2) By whom initiated 

^Faculty . 

^Students 

Counselors 

Administrators 



Others; Please indicate 



3') Did program originate from an existing program (e.g., GEEK, EOPj 
Upward Bound j etc.)? Yes M o 



If yes 3 plpase spec if y_ 



h) What is the fcudget for this tutorial program for the cuVrent 
academic year? 
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5) V/hat is the source' of furul:;? please indicate percent available 
from each of th - follow in,^: 



_Federal 

_State 

_Local 

_Oth^»r; pleane deEcribe 
1? 



6) How m^ny staff people are involved in the tutoring program 
(excluding peer tutors) 'J 

^full time . • . 

Part time 

.7) How strongly do you feel the program is supported by faculty? 
/ / Very enthur.iastic 
/ / Moderately enthusia^itic 

/ / Tolerant . 
/ / Unsupportive 

How strongly d5 you feel the program is supported by administrators 
/ / Very enthusiastic 

/ / Moderately enthusiastic » * 

I I Tolerant c ■ 

/ / Unsupportive ^ 
8) Where does most tutoring take place? 



IS 


this facility 


used for other services? 




Yes 


Np 


If 


yes, what are 


the other services? 
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0 



9) In which academic subjt^cta In tutoring offered? Pl*.>aso list 
in order of number oX^ t'Citees servt'd . * 



l._ 
3. 



6. 



III. 



10) How,in-iriy tator^; were involved in this progr'^m (Fall session, 1971)? 

P£ier_ ^_ ^ 

Faculty 



pa raprofess lonal 



11) Approximately how many tutors belong to ethnic minority groups? 



BI^CK 

Chicane 

Asian 

Native American ■ 



<\ 

r 


Peer 


Faculty 


Para- 
professiohal 










0 


































>' 







12) What are the criteria for peer tutor selec-bion (e.g., GPA, class 
standing, financial need, volunteers, etc,)? 



How are peer tutorr. selected (e.g., by program director,- etc .) ? 

^ . ^ 
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3 



13) How arc peer tutor.' comp'^iir-il^'d? *(Ple:it:t? ch'--ck ill that apply) 
/ / Academic credit 

/ / Financial. V7hat is th*-; hourly rate of yxy? 

/ / Other; please describe ~ 



1^) Is there a pe^r tutor training prograir.? 
/ 7 Yes 

/ / No' {if no, skip to Qu^^stion 1?) 
15) Who does the training?__ 



l6) What are the characteristics of the training program? Check 
all that apply. 

/ / Initial orientation. How long?^ 

Please describe 



< 

/ / 'Continuing training throughout the temu Please describe 



/ / Other; please describe__ 
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IV. 15 

17) IJow m.iny tut^. 



'.re involved this program (Fall session, 1971)? 



l8) Arproxir.ately how rr;iny tut^oc ar-.: mer.ber:^ of ethnic minority groups? 

Black ■ ' ^. _ I 

Chicag o . • 

Asian • . 



Native Americur. 



Other; please spocify_ 



19) How ar-- tuitct'? selected? 
/ J M'indatory 

~7 OPA; ploase spec if y_ 



/ / T^i ocor-3; pleuF«, specify 
/ / Voluntary . 
/ / Other ] 



20) How ir^ tutoring Ctpnducted? ' , ^ 
""^->^ / Group sessid/is o 

/ 7 Individually 

21) When is tutoring considered completed? 

/ / Upon passing a test or demonstrating proficiency. 
/ / Upon being excused or recommended for more advanced work 
/ / Up'on Skpendint: a specific amount of time in the. program 
How much time? ' 



Thank you for filling irj this questionnaire. ?Xe^'de return 
immedi'itelv using the- envelop*- provided. 



ERIC 
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UM\'ERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY • 



■E^ELEY • DAVIS « IfWINC • LOS ANGELES • lOfrEnSlDE • SAN DJECO • SAN FIXANCISCO 




SANTA liAMARA • SANTA CUV I 



CENTEn ron nESEAncii akd development 

IN HICHEn EDUCATION 



BEnKEUEY, CALIFOHNIA 5*4730 



TUTOR AOGRAM 



Interview Schedule '* = 
I 

^I. GeT^eral Background Information (to be answered by administrators, program / 

} d ! rector , tutors, and tutees) 

1. Respondent^ • 

2. Position ... 



3. Sex: / 7 Male / J Female 

h. Respondent's ag e (if possible) 

a) under 30 



b) 31 - ^0__ 
^1 - 50_ 
d) ov^er 



50 



5. Ethnic groiip 



6. Academic Rank: 
Professor 



Assoc, Professor 

Asst. Professor 

Instructor 

Ijecturer 

Other 



Student Class if Lcationj 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

Junior ■ • 

Senior 

Graduate 

Other 



7. Academic Fi'?ld 



7. Highest degree earned 



From what institution 



8. Appointment: / / Full-time * / / part-time 

9. Number of years on campus 



10. Number <rf years associated with ,the program_ 
probe ) in what capacities 



II. Prof^ram Informotion 

A. [ 7o bfr ^mawere5. by Admin intra tors and Program Plrf^ctor [ 

11, How did thn' tutorial program orlRlnate? 

12. VAint i^roupil or individuals w^re moat influent ImI in f^stabllshtng 
^h<? tytorifil program? » 
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13- How" long has the program been In oneratlon? 

ih, what obstacles hacj to be overcome Iri^ implementing the program? 

^rohe how was^Jhe program flnance*d?* 

probe > what academic approval was -needed? 



15. What are the goals of the tutorial program? 

probe -4 have they been achieved? 

16. Are there any plans for modifying types of services offered? 

( probe— 4 Staffing? 



probe 4 Number of students served?^ - ' 



B« j To be answered by -program IXirgctor ] 

17. Are there student attitudes .or behavioi^s that this program 
attempts to change or modify (fey* of failure, test anxiety, 
self-concept, etc.)? 

probe ) how is this done? 

18. How are tutees selected? 

19. Do tutees resent being singled out for special treatment? 

q)Is there a negative stigma associated with being a tutee in* the 
program? 

probe > How is this negative stigma minimized? 

probe ) How effective is this attempt? 

20f How is the problenf of tutee dependency handled? 

21. How are tutors selected? * 

probe — > peers; faculty; paraprofesslonals o 

22. Is there a problem in securing tutors? 

prbbe ^ any particular group,, i.e., students, faculty, para- 
professional? 

i- probe, — > a) salary ' s 

■ b) status and mobility^ ^ 
Q c) second clkss faculty position 

^ u 

23. Is there a tutor training program which attempts to sensitize 
tutors to^ the speciaX needs of tutees? 

2h, 13 ethnic group congruency important in the tutor-tutee 
relatlontship? 

25. Where does tutoring bake place? 
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26. Is the physical- facility (tjulldlng (s)) adequate for this program? 
probe > is the facilit^r under-utilized? over-utilized? 



What is the condition of this facility? 

old new 

well kept sloppy 

^ attractive depressive 

(Oljservation hy interviewee^) 



■ C. I To he answer,ed'by Tutors I 

• 27. -What are the goals of the tutprial program? 

28. Are there student attiWdes or behaviors that this program attempts 
to change or modify (fiar of failure, test' anxiety, self -concept, 
etd'.)? . ' 

probe ) how is this done? 

'29. How are tutees selected? , 

• . * J 

30. Do tutees resent being singled out for special treatment? 

a) Is there d. negative stigma 'assoc iated with being 'a tutee in 
the program? ^ * . ^ 

f \ ^ 

probe — «— > How is the negative stigma minimized? 
probe > How effective is this attempt? 

31. How is the problem of tutee depen^enr"- handled? 

32. Is there a tutor training program which attempts to sensitize tutors 
to the special needs of tutees? • 

33. 'is ethnic group congruency important in the tutor-tutee relationship? 
3if. Do you feel that tuteQS are really helped in this program? ^ 

35. Has* being a tutor helped you 'in any way? How? 
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D» I To be answered by- tutees | 

r 

36, What are the goals of the tutorial program? 

37, How did you get into the program? , ^ 
a) Do tutees resent being singled out :for special treatment? . 

4 b) Do you fee^ there Is a negative stigma associated with , * 
being a tutee in the program? 

* * • o 

probe >How do vou off-set that stigma? 

probe >How effective j.s this attempt? ^ 

38, ethnic group congruency important in the tutor-tutee relationship? 

39» Do you feel that tutees are really helped in this program? 
probe- ^ How? 



III. Program Evaluation | to be answered by \ ^ 

kO, Are you satisfied with the operation of the tutorial program? 

probe > Why? Why not? , 

probe — - — ^ Strengths; difficulties 
^1. In your estimation, are rriost tutors, administrators, faculty and 
' students satisfied with the program? ' 

h2, (For tutors and tutees only) Does the prog^km serve as nan^ 
students as you feel it should? 

prbbe-; > approximate number of students on campus who , 

« could benefit from the program? , 

^3» If more than onp category of tutors (peers, faculty, or ° 
paraprofessionalc) are used, which group do you' feel is more 
effect ij;e in this tutoring program? Why? 

kk. What constitutes the successful tutee completion of the program? 

probe— — > In your estimation what percentage of tutees 

successfully completed the program in the fiyst 
half of this academic *year? 

I 

^5* Do 'you feel this progrm will continue? 

probe-- — >Do you feel this program should continue? 
. probe — — 5*Is^lie program growing?^ - 

Ul^. yr^ griyj^MifTAr. ynn desired, what would you do? 




IV. ^ Budget I CO be answered by Program Director j 

^7. Do you feel the budget is adequate for this program? • r 

i|3. How are tutors .compensated? 

**.«^a) _peerj if used? 

^ probe > If academic credit, what is minimum or, maximum number 

of uiiits that can be earned? . 

b) :^Acultyj if used? ' „ 

t .. ■ " 

prob2 — ' — i Is is possible to have a reduced teaching load 
J* . , compensation? o 

c) paraprofessional, if used?, 

probe— — i> If pay, what is the rate for each group? . . 

Do you feel that the compensation for peer, faculty, or po^aprof essiona 
tutors is adequate? - 

probe >If°not, why not? 

50. Is the ;lack of funds a problem? 

51. If the program were to receive extra' funding how would* it be 
spent? . • 

V- ^ Institutional Commitment [to be answered by^-alll 

52. Who 'makes most curriculum/program/operational decisions on this 
campus? j ' 

Board of Trustees > 

Administrator's ' * 

Faculty . ' . 



Students 

Any combination of the above 



53. Do the faculty, students and administrators care a lot for 
this school? f • " 

proDe- — i^Whlch group ^ares /most? . /' 

5U. What i^the feeling of faculty/, students and ;administrat6rs 
toward Llje tutorial rprogram?. ; 

55. could you describe any incideht that demonstrates the feeling 
of the faculty, students or administrators toward the tutoring 
^ program? ' . »i ^ 



VI* Other [to be dnsw^red by all} , • 

55. I"' there any question you would like to ask 05 anything else 
concerni-ng the tutorial program yoU would like to discuss? 

. .. • ' 102 
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Program A * 

The Learning Center Program at this college is 
composed of reading and*writing laboratories. Services 
available in the progj^am include tutoring, diagnostic 
testing of reading and writing skills, development of 
individualized programs for improvement of reading and 
writing skills, and use of audio-visual equipment. Many 
of the student^, enrolled in the full program are referred 
to the Learning Center by teachers, while other students 
primarily use the tutorial and audio-visual services 
on a voluntary "drop-in" basis. " ^ 

The program is operated by a director and five 
faculty members with the assistance of ten paraprofes- 
sional staff members (assistant instructors) and 28 peer 
tutors • All of the faculty members have Master of Arts 
degrees, and several have continued graduate study 1 
beyond. the Masters degree level. ! 

■ • ■ ^- • . ' \ 

To a certain extent, t^e success of the progra^n 
is probably due to the dynamic enthusiasm of the direct^pf^ 
and several of the faculty members. These same indivi-\ 
duals were responsible for the formulation and develop-/ 
ment of the program. It is also evident that the | 
assistant instructors and peer tutors have been infected 
by* this enthusiasm; sincere concern for the students and 
a desire to help students improve reading and writing 
skills is. very apparent in the majority of individuals 
concerned with the program. . ' 

However, enthusiasm and concern. alone cannot 
account for a successful program. Institutional commit-^ , 
ment (particularly at the higher administrative levels) 
and an adequate bifdget have enabled the ''director and 
faculty members to develop and continue the program at 
a high level of sophistication. The budget has made 
possible the extensive use of computer programs for 
manage/nent and record-keeping aspects of the program, 
the purchase of a considerable amount of audio-visual 
equipment, and staffing the laboratories with well- 
qualified assistant instructors and peer tutors. 



The assistant instructors, and peer tutors . 
capably perform the tutorial and testing aspects of 
the progr;am because they are well-qualified and able 
individuals when first hired for the positions. AH . ' 
of the assistant instructors and several tutors have 
received .college degreeis; the remaining peer tutors 
'attend either a local four-year/college or this ■ 
particular college. An extensive initial and continu- 
ing training program furthers these abilities and pro- 
vides training for .specific tutorial and testing 
skills. . 

■ ' «^ 

Perhaps one of the important factors account- 
ing for the suGcess of th6 Learning Center Program is. 
the pervasion throughout the program of attention to 
detail. All aspects of the. program were careful ly 
cbnsidered. Rather than being hurriedly put together, 
^the program emerged after considera-ble thought and 
numerous discussions. This attention to detail is 
seen in the individualized programs which are developed 
for each student, the diagnostiQ^es,ting which is pro- 
vided, and the composition of the L^af'ning Center "staff , 
which covers. the range from specialis'ts in reading or 
writing to specialists in developing diagnostic tools. 

While the Learning Center Program has the 
support of the administration^and the majority of 
faculty members and students on campus, there is some 
dissension from the faculty of the English departmentc. 
This. group of opposing faculty memt)ers is small and 
has not seriously undermined the program in any 
observable way. However, any faculty member opposed 
to the, program is not likely to refer students who 
need help to the Center and this lessens the proba- 
^bility that students deficient in reading and writing ^ 
skills will go to- the Learning Center Program for 
tutorial and testing assistance. While this opposi- 
tion from the English department does'ilot seem to-be 
affecting the program as a whole, it is inegati^ely 
affecting some students. < 
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Program B 



This institution inaugurated an educationally 
innovative program geared to the special needs of Black 
and Chicano students after student pressures culminated 
in a strike in 1970, 

In response to tHe demonstrated needs of the 
minority students, the University administration allo- 
cated $69,000 for operation of the program's first year 
and subsequently increased that budget to $100,000. 

The philosophy of the Coalition for the^Use of 
Learning Skills {CUls) is that social pressures would 
dictate a constant threat to the educational success of 
the Black. student. CULS emphasis, through study groups, 
group and individual counseling,, and. tutoring, is to 
create an educational atmosphere conducive to the full 
and enthusiastic support by the minority student, 

study. groups are organized for a wide range 
of basic and often difficult courses. Typical courses 
have included.anthropology, botany-zoology, chemistry, 
economics, French, math, physiology, Spanish, and 
engineering. 

Of key importance to implementing the CULS 
philosophy is the process of training students to train 
others. In the spring of 1971 there were 20 study 
group leaders, 14 counselors , three skills assistants, 
and eight teaching fellows who worked with approximately 
350 students'. The majority of these. staff persons are 
qraduate students who offer assistance in their own 
academic discipline/ Additionally, the study leaders 
provide supportive services, academic counseling, 
and instruction in note-taking, research techniques 
(library use), vocabulary building, test-taking pre- 
paration, and other services that might not otherwise 
be provided' by the institution, 

_ . Through regular evaluations conducted by the 
CULS staff, it was" generally felt by the program 
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participants that study groups permit more individual- 
ized assistance and that study group leaders give more 
comprehensible explanations than regular instructors, 
that study groups encourage interaction with other 
students, allowing one to give help and receive help, 
and that study groups offer learning skills. 

Our observations of CULS operation corroborated 
their reports that the educational experience of many 
students was greatly enhanced by CULS. 

Staff personnel of CULS were diligent and en- 
thusiastic in their gfforts to plrovide a more meaning- ^ 
ful educational experience for this program's partici- 
pants. 

' Dialogue with student participants disclosed 

that one of the. most valuable aspects of the study group 
for students is the individualized help they are able 
to receiver This; does not mean that a tutorial arrange- 
ment could neces5arjly be substituted for the study 
group experience with equal benefits. Students fre- 
quently reported that study groups were uniquely 
valuable to them because the sessions were structured 
to facilitate "collective interchange of ideas with 
those* at varying levels of understanding." Also, . 
students feel freer to participate in discussions and 
ask questions in study groups than they do in regular . 
classes. 

c 

. ' The fatuity and administration of the University 
are outwardly receptive of CULS' philosophy and program- 
ing. There is the general tendency of the faculty to 
depict fULS as a remedial program in intent and activity, 
which it is not. However, for'^those-facul ty members who 
have been more than remotely associated with CULS, 
praises and* appreciation for the program have been 
common. 

. Some reports from faculty members verify the 
program's effectiveness in increasing the motivation 
and level of academic achievement of a si.gnificant 
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number of its participants. ' Many faculty membfers also 
offered high praise for the competence and enthusiasm 
demonstrated by the program director and the graduate 
level study leaders. It i.s our feeling that the philo- 
sophy of CULS- has created a sense of cpiTBjiunity that pro- 
vides for unusual dedication by the entire strata of 
participants^ • 

There is a steady flow of communication between - 
the several colleges of the , University and -the central 
administration. Due to, the nature of the program incep- 
tion, some tension exists between the administration, and 
CULS staff. In spite of "this tension, the administration 
recognizes the value of the program to minority students . 
and has made the budgetary provision for the tontinuatiori 
of the prjsgram for at least the next few years. 



Program C 

Project TOGETHER is a program funded by the 
U.. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. • ^ 

Project TOGETHER is designed to help identify, 
matriculate, educate, graduate, certify, and place in^ 
productive employment those students whose opportunities 
for postsecondary education have been abr.idged in the 
past."" 

The purpose of the Project is to utilize and 
reinforce all those existing services and programs which 
satisfy basic needs,- and to add to those any new services 
and programs which needs prescribe. 

. The specific target population of TOGETHER' are 
students with combinations of the following charsacter- 
i sties: 

1) Students from low-income backgrounds " 

2) Students with inadequate high school pre- 

paration , 
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' 3) Students who are .the recipients of welfare 

assistance ** " ' 

4) Students who live in public housing under- 
• low-income rent-subsidy, provisions 

5") Students for whom standard Engl fsh is a 
second language 

6) Students wljose cultural heritage is not 
represented sufficiently or accurately 
in the traditional curriculum. 

Although the majority of 185 participants are 
Black, project TOGETHER employs and works with all stu- 
dents who desire the program's services.' 

One of the greatest needs expressed by Project 
-participants is for tutoring and counseling. Project 
TOGETHER has addressed these needs by developing an 
expanding peer-tutoring service. 

Unique features of this program include. an 
interview with the potential tutee to inform him of his 
responsibilities in a tutor-tutee relationship. Addi- 
tionally, Project TOGETHER staff try to determine if 
the student has needs beyond specific academic assist- 
ance. In those cases that require it, the student is 
• then aided in the area of his need. 

Although the Project is one of only 100 such 
, programs in the nation^ TOGETHER is distinctly different 
from the others because it goes much further in its work 
for .jninority students. 

The Project's coordinator, a former school 
teacher, says that they do basically the same things the ^ 
other programs do in terms of tutorial assistance. She 
feels that wHgre TOGETHER significantly differs is in 
the intense personal involvement in every TOGETHER 
student's success or failure. 

The program was initiated by its present director 
and two. university professors. It began as a volunteer 
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program in 1967 but because of its successes and bec'^iuse 
one program had financially destitute students helping 
equally desj:itute students, efforts to find funding 
were begun. " 

The program received $100,000 fron^EW for the 
1970-71 year and^was refunded for that amount in 1971-72 
and 1972-73. , . . 

.The attrition rate of program participant's is • 
o well below the national averages for colleges. There 
were 240 students involved during the first semester 
and only four were unable to return. During the second 
semester there%ere 374 students and the loss was less 
than 10 percent. The national average for students 
withdrawing from college is close to 30 percent. 

Tutoring, offered in every major area,, is con- 
6. ducted on a one-to-one basis with group-sessions help 
in certain subjects where .necessary. Tutors are selected 
on the basis of their Igiowledge of the material, their 
ability to relate to tutees, and their financial need. 

Tutors undergo in-depth orientation sessions - 
with TOGETHER staff which gi.y;e them helpful insights 
into various tutoring techniques antf alert them to diffi- 
culties they might encounter. Additiotially , both tutor 
and tutee complete regular .evaluations of one another's 
performance. Where there is criticism by one or the ^ 
other, TOGETHER staff review the relationship in an 
effort to pinpoint and rectify the situation. 

If one. component of Project TOGETHER can be 
isolated as the major determinant of success, it pro- 
bably is the infectious commitment displayed by the 
director and entire staff. 

As in the case of Program B, participants of 
Project TOGETHER are painfully aware of the pressures 
on minority students and are dedicated to mediating 
some of those pressures through academic assistance 
as well as social support. 
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To- date, the University faculty and administra- 
tion share the enthusiasm of the program's staff. Because 
it is federally funded, the University has not had to make 
anyfinancial commitment to veri.fy their support but that 
time will come when federal funds wane. ^'^^ , ^' 
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Prepared by Frank G. Douthwaite 
Director, Tutorial Services 

u 

^ '. 3INCLAIP COMT^lfTUTY ^^'LLEGE 
^ _ ' ■ lUO Ferry t . 

Dayton, Chio ' . 

From: Office of the Director of; Tutorial Services* - ^ 

To: . All Tutors ^ 

i-:ubject': Suggest ic^ns to Assist You in- Your Tutorial Duties 

Tutoring is essentially an individual experience; the interrelationship of 
two 'indiviiTlals working closely together. In this relationship there is 
no one method, no eaey answer. The, most success will be foun d with methods 
which you develop yourself while working with the student . Any method ' 
which helps your tutee wi^l be considered the best method. Tutoring tips 
presented here summarize suggestions which other tutors have found helpful. 
They are intended to serSJe as a guide to you in your work. 

PirRP0SK3 OF tQtoRING . ' . 

1. (To bolster the student's se:^f -image, self confidence and hope, t 
providing' for as many '"success" experiences ap possilsle. 

2. To help the student expand basic skills and awareness needed to have 
the maximum amount of success in dealing with his life situation (school, 
home, c6mmunity) . 

- 3. To widen ^he horizons of the student by involving him in real ^ 
experiences. (Any situation can become a learning experience if the 
dimensions of it are thought about ^ talked about , expanded upon.) 

COMMITMENT 



Tutoring is serious business. "A tutor who is late, who skips sessions, 
who 'drops out' is a great disappointment to a tutee who has faith and^ 
confidence *in him.'* / 

TIPS ^OB THE FIRST GESSIOHS._ 



1. Be sure that you arid your tutee have names straight. Learn nick- 
names, if any. It will help to write down your name and give it to your 
tutee. students are often hesitant to communi<:ate with tutors when they 
are uncertain of names. Jn addition, exchange telephone numbers for emer- 
gency communications. / 

P. To buiiii rapport, talk^with the tutee about his interests and ,( above 
•all, listen. Respect the' tutee^as aa:indiVidtraL with a distinct personality 
of his own. Appreciate his int;erests and-accept him as he is. 'Reserve 
judgments. • ^ 
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Suggestions fot Tutorfs 



3. r^evote most of the first session to f;etting know the tutee as a 
persc«i. After a few ;;5es3ions you should know him f'lirly well. 

U. Betf:in tutoring at a level well witiiin the grasp of the tutee. This 
will provide an atmosphere of 'success. I^emember, many tutees have had little 
success in s.?hoc>l and need rewarding experiences to restore their self-assur- 
ance. This atmosphere will build the student's confidence. 

TIPS FOP LATER 3E3FI0:?S 

a 1. In general, the less work you do for yuur tutee the bet^te^r. Al- 
thotigh it is quicker, easier, ai^d less frustrating for a tutor to d,o a pro- 
blem, it is of-iittie permanent help to the student;- Help him learn HOW 
to do his own work. 

A good tutor will spend most of the time ASKtTlC; ^UESTIOWS , LISTENING, AND 
HELPING THE TIJTEE TO THINK FOP HII4SELF , rather than lecturing to him. 

2. Move on to more challenging material as soon as you. have eatablished 
a working relat ionsnf p . Once you feel the tutoring is goinf^ well don't be 
guilty of under-expectation . If you expect lit1>vle from your tutee, he 'will 
produce little. Let him know you have high expectations for him. With * 
this encouragement he nay come to have the same expectations for himself. 

3. We have arranged so that tutoring sessions will normally not ex- 
ceed one hour. If you find it more practicable to arrange for shorter, 
sessions, 'consult with the Director of T-atorial Services to arrange this. 

ii. To the extent possible, be creative and imagin'itive in your tutor- ^ 
ing methods. Look for ways to motivate your tutee and to involve him in 
the activity . 

■' • 

5. Plan with your tutee as well as for him. • o ' 

. 6. Be sensi+ive to special problems which may be affecting the young 
per son . 

T. Piesist th^^-^eraptat ion to criticiaev the schools as a raeaps of , » 
identifying withy^he tutee. If you have questions regarding the school's 
instructional program, its policies arid procedures, bring them to the 
attention of the Director of the program. • 
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r^uggestions for Tutors - 



CAPTION: 



Tutoring is a way of trying' to help other people. It is not difficult, 
in trying to help others., to nore haria^tban good. F'eople who offer" * 
help in a patronizing ir^'^^jond^'soending way ear>ily ^an compound- the very 
feelings of inadequacy they are trying to help the other people overcome. 

To reduce this danger , 'there are several approaoht[s • in helping young peo- 
ple which have^ proven valuable in other tutoring projects. 

1. One way to avoid a patronizing tone is to relate to your tutee as 
an equal. L*o this in the sense that ycu and he are human be ingj with 
problems and a l\iture to f- -e . Think of working with your tutee, rather 
than talking at_ him. 

Avoid thinking of yourself, and talking tij' others, as the giveir and 
the h*?lper, or- in the extreme as^^the saviour from the outside v,lth the "'^ 
answers to all the problems of the educationally or environraerft'aj.ly disadr 
tfantaged. 

'I'oii't expect your tutee to show appreclatdon for your effortr before 
you have be-^ome a friend. One tutor destroyed whatever relationship he. 
had developed^ with h5r; tutee by repeating on two occasions, "Here* I am ° ^ 
traveling 10 mil^s tvi-^e ...ich week to help you out of your difficulties 
and you haxon't even finished your homework for fee." 

•I. Empathy is an important quality to seek If you are tutoring. 
Have enough understanding cf your tutee and knowledge of his background 
and possible cultural differen::es so that you accept him as he is, rather 
thar. re.)ect him because he is not what you think he ought to be. Be 
willing to !3tart at his level and take his pace, 

^. Be sensitive in -•ommuni eating with your tutee. ^bre than anything, 
this means being a careful listener . 

f.'. Above all, be aware of whc) you are. Examine _^your motivations. 
Be yourself and: be' honest in your relationshix' with your tutee. 

'( . ron't take all reactions personally; they may le directed against 
. .looiety and the chance to release them Is meaningful. 
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StMCLAIR COI^miTY COLLEGE 
TUTORIAL PROGRAM 



for 

'STUDENTS 



rOLXCIES CQNCET^NING TUTORIAL PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS ..BEING TUTORED . - ^ 

This is a. compilation of pertinent facts', policies and procedures 
concerning the Tutorial Program. Th.ese policies mi^st 'be adhered to by 
all students being tutored. 

• ^ ■ 

EA.ru STUDENT SHOULD REALIZE THAT HIS INSTRUCTOR IS HIS PR El MARY SOURCE Or 
INFORMATION FOR THE CQUHSE . All problems should be discussed vith the 
appropriate instructor. Frequent,j.y students may receive academic assistance 
from their instructo • which will preclude tutorial assistance. It would-be 
appropriate for each student to discuss* his academic difficulties prior to. 
."signing u^" to be tutored. > *. * 

PLEASE REMEMBER THAT YOU ARE NOT 'ELIGIBLE TO BE TUTORED UNLESS YOU ATTEND 
YOUR CLASSES. REGULARLY.. •> ] 

NUMBER OF HOUKS -Each student will be tutored a maximum of twt? hours 
* t for each sub.lect fnr which they are enrolled to be tutored. Stiidents 

normally may be tutored foi. only two 'subjects. However, permission may 
'be granted for additional subjects or additional f.ours and will" be 
considered by the. Director pi Tutorial Services <and the Dean of Instruc- 
tion 'after consul tntion with the instructor of the student or students 
invblved. ^- , 



, you feel that you will no longer bfeuefil- from ;tutoring 
/ish to be tutored further, please advise your tutor or 



If, at any time, 
and you do not wis 
Mrs. Pr j,tt immedlaj:ely , so that another student can be tutored. 



NUMBER OP STUDENTS PER TUTORIMG SESSION - Students may be tut'ored in - 
groups not to exceed two. In grouping students for tutorial sessions, ^ 
consideration will be given to student ability, instructor , subj ect . 
matter , etc . 

/ • • ■ 

REPORTING INSTRUCTIONS - Students who .have applied, for a tutor should 
kejp in. contact wj^^h Mrs. Pratt* after applying. Students- may call 
iSct^nsion 52 or report to the Tutor i a] de.qk within three days after 
application. This is important| ^ ^ 

Also please check Bullet iii Board frequently for messages . ' 
- - k ■ ^' 

ATTENDANCE Students are expected to meet ^11 scheduled tutorial- 
sessionsn In the event of emergency; Ri'-^'r.Coo , ^etc . ; vhlch may preclude 
• attendance* or result in tardiness, t he student yill ca±l his tutor or 
Mrs. Prato (Administrative Assistant) Extension 52, as^soon as possible , 
Each session is normally" scheduled for one hour and each studenft" wMl be 
expected t9 spend the whole period with the tutor. . * 

STUDENT PROGRESS REPORTS - Eacfi tutor will report un 'uhc prdgress of 
students being tutored every tyo weeks.- This .report will include infor- 
mation concerning attendance, attitude, etc. A copy of- the progress 
report will be sent to the appropriate Instructor and one copy will 
remain in the files of the Tutorial Program. ■ ^ 
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Policies for Stjadents 
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■ STUDENT ATTITUDE - Every student participating in the program will 
be expected to approach eactY tutorial session with the objective of 
gaining as much academically from each session as possible. He 
should be prepared to discuss his subject with his tutor, ask 
pertinent questions, etc. The tutor will not do ^homework" for the 
■ students but will assist in every way to help him understand the 

subject. The tutors are paid by the hour for assisting in this program 
-and are' expected to maintain a professiontii approach toward their duties 
The proper attitude on the part of the student will aid inimeasurably . 

TUTORIAL ADMINtSTiRATION - Students hp.ving questions conc^rniriK any 
problems w ith the- X^torial Program wnich cannot be answered by their 
^. tutor should contact ^^rs» Pratt, hth Floor, YMCA, or Mr. Douthwaite, 
Directpr of Tutorial Services . 



■ APPENDIX E 

. SAMPLES OF FORMS USED FOR: 
1) TUTOR' SCREENING 
■ 2) REQUEST FOR TUTORING 
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APPLICATION' FOR STbDENT ASSISTANT 
TUTORING PROGRAM 



NAME 
ADDRESS 
TELEPHONE > 
SOCIAL SECURITY # 



AREA YOU ./ISH TO TUTOR, IN: VERBAL MATH BIOLOGY CHEMISTRY 
. . FOREIGN UNGUAGE (SPECIFY) ' " ' 

OTHER 



LIST COURSES YOU HAVE TAKEN IN THIS AREA: 



OTHER QUALIFICATIONS : 



SIGNATURE • DATE 

FACULTY RECOMMENDATIDNS: 
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APPLICATION FOR TUTORING Date 



NAKB [ _^ ARE YOU A VETRAN? YES ( ) NO ( ) , 

Course or ^ea .to be tutored ini give course and section no.) 

Instructor of course: - ■ 

Preferred houre for tutoring; Assigned hours i ■ 

CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENT i If a student misses more than two tutoring sessions without 
contacting his/her tutor, he/she will automatically be dropped from the progra-Ti. 



Course instructor's. -comments i . 
YES NO 

Stuaenv is making a sincere effort to^ pass this course. 
•Student can probably profit from tutorial assistance , 
Student is educationally deficient in this subject area, 
Particular ins^tructions for tutor— if "yes", please use reverse side* 



'i 



Tutor's comments! 
YES NO 

keeps appointments* 
progress, 
erely coopeatiVe, 



) ( ) Student regularly 
) ( ) Student is making 
)- ( ) Student is sincerel 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR TUTORING SERVICE ^ 

1. rStudent is responsible for bring his own textbook, assigninents, test papers, or 
any other material pertinent to the success of the tutoring session. 

2. Stiiient should contact his/her tutor or the tutoring office if he/she will miss 
a tutoring sessions Failure to do so will result in expulsion from the program, 
as by tho above contractual agreement. 

3. Please write class schedule below including section and room numbers. 

$. Vetrans should proceed to Boom MlO^f- and complete part of VA Form 21E-19901. 

STUDENT SCHEDULE 

• M-V/-F ' " ■ Room // T-T Room 

TO50^ : Bi'Ob- 

6i50 ^ //9il5 ^_ 



9i00- 9i25- 
2t50 : //ioi^o 



lotoo- 10150- 

^0;50 //l2ii05 

il:00- 12U5- 
il;50 



/A 90 



x2:00- 

1?.:50___ : //2'55 



SCO- ' ^ 31O5- 

Xi5 0 ^ , /Ai20 

2i0b- 

2150 // 

3»oo- . 
Iii2 . Jl 



ERIC 
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127 



other Center Publication^: 



Public Urdversitiei), State AienaieSj and the lar; 

Cons ti tut -ioyial Autonomy hi De-Hine, by L.A. Glenny 
and T.K; Dalglish. $4''.50 

The C^npus Se-nate: Exvevirnent in Demoorxcjj by 
H. L. Hodgkinson. $3.00 

• Educational Chai'acteristijs and !Jeeds :)f iJev Students: ' ■ 
.4 ^:eviev j"" the Literat^urtj, by, E.L.. Klingelhofer 
and L. Hollander. $4.25 

Frrrr; Elvte- t-j "'lass to Vk^' versa I Higher Education: The 

Brliisn. an.i Anerijo^i Tvansfornaticms, by T.R. McConnell, 
R.O. Berciahl, and M.A. Fay. $3.50 

Er).r7uxthi^^ UntJersitu Te ajh in j, . by l^. Hilderbrand, 
R. Wilson; and E. D'ienst. Included is 32 page 

User's Manual an^d Sample Sur^^eu Instruments.. 

-$2 . 00 * ; 

He KobiZ ^est f-r Educational rrr^pc-rtunitu , by 
L.L. Me^sker. ' $3.00 

Vrtxn t^idti-uyiit Cormunity Colleges: Adartation fjr 
the '70s, by E.G? Falola .and A.R. Oswald. $3. GO 

Coordinaiinj Hifner Education for the ''^Os: t^tdtl- 
campus and Ctateuf-de "Guidelines for Practice, by 
L.A. Glenny, jR.O. Berdahl , E.G. Palola, and 
J.G. Paltrid^^. $2.50 

Pullic ani Pi^oprietary Vocational Tr-xiniKj : A Study 
o/ £T;V.>t4vfe^ness, by Wellford W. Wilms. $5*00 

National Merit Students in Collo^o, by Fred T. Tyler 
$6.00 

These publications are available from: Publications 
Department, Center for Research and Development in 
Higher Education, University of California, 2150 Shattuck 
Avenue-5th Floor, Berkeley, California 94704.* . 
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